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CRUISE OF THE BRIGANTINE. 


CHAPTER: I. 
He was the mildest mannered man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut athroat. Byron. 

“ Away aloft there, you lubberly land-shark ! let 
us see how you can climbtarrédrope! If you make 
« sail in sight I’ll give youa pot of grog; if you 
don’t the boatswain shall introduce you to the 
gunner’s daughter !’’ 

Gigantic in frame, powerful in every respect but 
one, the man who used these words, in a harsh-toned 
voice, stood aft on a — sloop, with an im- 
mense spread of canvas, which was bearing out from 
the mangrove-lined shore of an island on the south 
side of Cuba, between the Isle of Pines and the 
Main. 

The one fault alluded to in his otherwise perfect 
physical formation was the loss of his left hand— 
in fact, of the arm nearly up to the elbow; and this 
Was rendered the more noticeable because on the 
stump he wore a kind of cap, to which he could, at 
will, in a socket arranged for it of wrought metal, 
= : fork to use at table or a dagger to use in con- 

ict. 

For this man was used to battle, most in his 
natural element when engaged in fierce combat. 

Yet, when he was not angry, his blue eyes had a 
soft and pleasant expression, and his face, framed 
by a wealth of rich brown hair and a glossy beard of 
hue, could, and at times did, look kind and 

ender, 

Armed with dagger, sword, and pistols, dressed 
4s richly as the gayest cavalier in a royal court, he 
was lord of the deck he stood upon, the terror of 
all who were forced to pass the Caribbean Sea, and 
known everywhere as “‘ Hark Cringle, the One-armed 
Buccaneer!” 

It was said by some who claimed to know him 
that in England, where he was born, the title of earl 
was in his family; and that Harkness was a name 
48 ancient and as proudas any there. Sut of this 
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he made no boast; he only claimed to be what he 
was—master of one deck, leader of a band of in- 
carnate fiends in human shape, and a fitting leader 


Oe 

In battle or in storm, in calm or in tempest, fear- 
less and skilled in all that pertained to the duties 
of his post, he led, and every man under him obeyed 
his daring will. 

To refuse was to court a death as sudden as that 
which comes from the lightning’s flash, for in his 
anger he was as swift to strike as he was to smile 
when in a better humour. 

The youth, whom with our opening words he was 
about to send aloft, was a handsome stripling, 
almost a child in years, with no beard upon his de- 
licate face, which in complexion was a soft brunette, 
while his large eyes were black as jet, fringed by 
long, silken lashes of the same raven hue as his thick, 
curling hair. 

This youth was dressed richly, for he had but the 
day before been captured in a Spanish galleon, 
homeward bound to Spain, which by stress of wind 
had been driven to take the Yucatan Channel to the 
Gulf Stream, instead of going through the Wind- 
ward Passage, as she should have done. 

All but him of the crew and passengers had been 
left to die in the ill-fated galleon, which the buc- 
caneer had scuttled when he left it, just at dark the 
night before, having taken all the treasure from it. 

The pirate spared that boy for three reasons. 
First, he spoke good English. Not one in twenty 
of his crew could do that, and there were one hun- 
dred at least of them on board. Second, the youth 
was superlatively handsome, even in his grief and 
terror. Third, the buccaneer wanted a servant, for 
it had happened that his page, or ecabin-boy, had 
spilled a cup of wine on his doublet the day before 
the galleon was taken, and received a blow from his 
master’s dagger for doing it which made his farther 
services impossible. 

He had been thrown to the sharks. 

“ Dost hear? Up tothe mast-head, lad, an you 
would not anger me—up, and earn a flask of wine by 
telling us a sail is in sight,’ eried-the. buccaneer as 
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‘Why shouldI go up there to look, Senor Capi- 
tano, when here, from the deck, I see a sail—a ship 
with taller masts and longer yards than these ?” 
said the boy, in a low, musical voice. 

And he pointed to that which no eye on board had 
yet seen, but it now was visible when pointed ont— 
a speck of white flecking the ocean’s blue far out be- 

ond the point of the Isle of Pines, upon the sloop’s 
ee bow. 

*“ By my sword! thou hast the sharpest eyes on 
board, lad. Thou shalt have the wine, and hence- 
forth a cot in mine own cabin. I’ll call thee Hawk- 
eye, for no falcon is keener of vision than thou hast 
proved thyself tobe. Ho—sail-trimmers—up and 
to work! Shake the square-sail from its yard, and 
loose the gaff-topsail from its brails! We'll have 
another prize before the sun goes down!” 

“ Ay, and perhaps another pet to rear that he may 
some time betray us!’’ said his lieutenant, a Span- 
ish-Indian from the Campeachy coast, who did not 
look as if he would ever be guilty of sparing life 
when he could destroy it. 

“What is that you are growling about, Andreo ?” 
cried Hark Cringle, hearing only the muttering 
sound of his voice. 

“T said I hoped this prize would pay better than 
the last. Ten thousand pieces of eight and half a 
ton of silver plate is but poor pay for the three good 
men we lost.” 

“Bah! If I run to Havana, where I know well 
thou’d like to be, to carouse upon the Calle Obrapia, 
I can get ten better men within an hour. See to the 
trimming of the sails, and, if thou must grumble, 
do it down thy throat, where it grates not on my 
ears.” 

Andreo bowed his head, more to conceal the fiend- 
ish look of hatred in his face than to show obedi- 
ence to what he had just heard. He went forward 
and superintended the setting of the sails, however, 
while Hark Cringle, after carefully noting the course 
of the strange sail, yet hull down to leeward, gave 
his helmsman directions how to steer to cut her off. 

Then he said to the boy: 

“To the cabin, youngster, to the cabin! and get 
thy wine, and mix a pot of grog for me. I’m dainty, 
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in my better humour, and like it sweetened, and 
made aromatic with spice.” 

There was no necessity to leave the deck to enter 
the cabin, for the sloop was high decked aft, and 
tthe cabin was above the hold, while beneath it were 
the magazine and the great treasure-room of the 
vessel. 

Forward the other officers and men had their 
quarters. The cabin was occupied by Hark Cringle 
alone, unless he kept some helpless captive there 
for a while, or, as now, bade his page or servant 
share it with him. 

It was not large, but far more spacious than usual 
in vessels no larger than that, and thiscabin was 
furnished with an elegance which told well for the 
taste of Hark Cringle. His couch was covered 
with satin quilts. and curtained with lace as filmy as 
mist. Carpets of velvet were under foot, and every 
utensil that the eye rested on was made of goldand 
silver. 

“TDhave named thee Hawk-eye, boy—thou art so 

harp of vision—but thou hasta. name. What is 
it?’ 

** Victor, Senor Capitano,” said the youth. 

“Good! A right ominous name. [like it, and when 
here, and in my pleasant mood, I’ll call thee Victor. 
‘Now mix my grog. Push to one side yonder pic- 
tmre. It is a Madonna which I tod from a priest 
who had nothing else of value. Yourwill see it hides 
a@ cupboard. Rum, sugar, and spices, and goblets of 
gold are there. Mix mew drink ‘that will suit my 
nwt then go to the other side of the cabin and 

ift that scarlet cushion from the loeker. Yon’]l find 
that full of wine-flasks, holding the best that ever 
eame from Lisbon, Ha—fighting and trampling 
forward? The idiots!” 

With these words, qnicklyfixing the dagger-hilt 
into the socket on his maimed amm,.the buccancer 
aprang out onideck. 

It was time he was there;fonon one knee; bleeding 
from two ghastly cuts in thefaee.and shoulder, the 
lieutenant was defending himaelffagainet:three in- 
firiated seamen, each armegl) like hi “with a 
eutiass. 

“Back! hounds ofthe sea ~limolt:!’ ‘Howdara:you 
strike an officer of mine!’ shonted! Hark» Oringle- 
ashe reached the:spotin twormigh tybounds, 

‘‘Lot-him keep ‘his hands to himself;.then !’’ ented 
the foremost asgnila the three~a man. evi- 
dently-halfinegro im blood. 


lant of 
“Phat for yorr insolent reply!” cried the'\@ne- 
armed Buceaneen;:andi he drove = 
deep in the throat of*the rash seaman: to» 


the hold, you two—down.withontaword, or-you shall’|' 
‘ i 
the buo-. 


go with him to the sharks!’ 

Saying this to the other twocom’ 
cancer bade one of the crew, who stood ‘near, pitch 
the yet quivering body of the slain man overboard. 

Then, while he wiped the dagger, took it from the 
socket in his left arm and put it back in the scab- 
bard, he turned to the lieutenant and said, sharply : 

“ Keep your temper when you’re among the men, 
Andreo. They don’t like you more than passing 
well. One of our best swordsmen has gone to the 
sharks on your account, you see.” 

Andreo growled out what he meant as thanks, and 
went to the surgeon to get his wounds dressed. 

Hark Cringle turned calmly around now, walked 
back into his cabin, and drank the liquor which the 
boy had prepared. 

** You see I trust you,”’ he said. “The boy who 
filled your place on the day before yesterday was 
not so clear of eye as thou art, nor as guileless as 
you seem to be. When he mixed my grog, uniess 
my eye was on himall the time, he had to drink from 
the cup ere I would swallow its contents. He would 
have poisoned me if he could. He and that black- 
hearted Andreo were hand and glove together, and 
I would not have trusted either if they could have 
had their way foran hour. ‘The lad has gone to the 
same place of reckoning where I sent an insolent 
wretch just now, and his debts are paid!” 

The youth who had just handed him his drink in 
a@ golden flagon—the spoil of some church, per- 
chance—sighed, as in a careless tone the buccaneer 
thus went on. 

The latter turned sharply towards him and said : 

“Why dost thou sigh? Methought, to my ques- 
tioning yesterday, thou didst say thou hadst no 
friend or relative among those about thee—that thou 
wert also an orphan, going to seek thy fortune in a 
Jand of name and chivalry ?” 

“I did so reply, Senor Capitano, and I spoke only 
truth. I sighed to think how soon it might be my 
turn to offend thee, and to follow him whom thou 
didst send to death so recently.” 

“Bah! Never look for clouds, boy, before you 
feel the chill of their shadow on your face. I think 
we shall well agree together. If thou seest that I 
am in a foul-weather mood, avoid me till the fit is 
over. lam not always a fiend. Once I was as in- 
nocent as thou—once—but I will not recall those 
days. They were too bright, too glorious to last, 
An angel held me by the hand, and made my path 
60 much likea dreamy maze of Fancy’s Paradise 


that I could not err. Then came a change—a trair 
tor stole her smiles from me. Islew him—her I left 
tothought. Than it no keener, hotter torture exists 
where the soul hath nature’s full intensity. I— 
even I must not think too much, or the dark mood 
will come upon me, and I am a fiend—a very fiend 
set loose to work a demon’s wildest acts. Canst 
play or sing ?”” 

The buccaneer pointed toa harp and guitar, stand- 
ing in a curtained alcove of the cabin. 

** Both, Senor Capitano!” . 

And again the youth breathed a low, tremulous 
sigh. 

‘* What, again ?’”’ 

A frown-was on the face ofthe bnocaneer when he 


spoke. 

“T sighed, Senor Capitano, because I thought of 
the dear mother who taught me all I know of 
music !” 

‘*T was wrong even by a look to chide thee. Sing 
me some roundelay, then I will to the deck-and see 
how fast we raise the chase. My craft, the ‘Serpent 
of the Sea,’ is swift and staunch—there is:no barque 
afloat can escape me when I pursue!” 

The youth took up the mes ran his fingers over 
the strings with a skilful hand, then, in a rich tenor 
voice, sang these words: 

LOVE BETRAYED. 
“Thus sang a lover, 
By the blue wave, 
While the deep surges 
Symphony gave! 
** Woman's truth trusting, 
et yie 
lving up 8¢ 
inte ber tinal! 
“* Glass not go brittle, 
Fleeting»as mist, 
‘alse were the ted lips 
Mine fondly kissed ! 
‘Gold as the marble 
Over a grave, 
, (Bicklees sunlight 
'Gilding the ! 


“By ‘reeset; Victor; thon dost sing like a bird, 
were impro’ 






iB merciless | to thee. 
I think I-shall turn in kindness in my harshest 
mood. But I must on deck—to look to the chase. 
She must be hull up by this time.” 

The buceaneer turned and left the cabin with a 
light step, while the youth murmured, in a low 


tone: 
“He doth not dream that he hath ever seen me 
ere now!” 





CHAPTER II. 
The blood more stirs 
To course a lion than to start a hare? 


Henry IV. 

Tue long black hull of the sloop, sharp forward 
and astern, was gliding very swiftly through the 
smooth water, the greenish hue. telling that the 
depth between her keel and the bottom could be 
shown by the hand-lead even at the rate she was 

oing. 
A half-league ahead, however, darker water told 
of a greater depth, and white caps on the crests. of 
larger waves told the buccaneers that they would 
soon find more wind and rougher water when clear 
of the land-lee in which they now, sailed. 

* How do we raise that craft, Gaspar? Can you 
make out what.she is yet?” asked Hark  Cringle as 
he came out of the cabin with an unusually pleasant 
look on his face. 

He addressed his.second officer, a rather fine-look- 
ing young man, less ferocious than most of the 
others in appearance—an Italian by birth, coming 
from Genoa. 

“* We raise her fast, sir. I see her hull without 
the aid of a glass. But I do not think she’ll be 
worth much tous. She is square-rigged forward—a 
brigantine—and comes from the . north’ard—most 
likely one of them salt-fish-selling droghers from the 
North American colonies, coming out to Honduras 
for logwood. You know we fell in with one some 
time ago. Her crew fought like demons, though 
they had nothing worth fighting for but life.’ 

“Yes, [remember. We sank.’em for being so 
poor. They cost us ten lives, besides about twenty 
more men badly hurt. We'll see what this fellow 
is before we put ourselves toany trouble. Get our 
guus clear and have the arm:chests looked to, that 
all is ready when need comes for it.” 


Hark Cringle to his surgeon, who at that moment 
came on deck—a short, stout man, with a coarse, 
harsh face. 

“Yes, sir—mere scratches—they will do him good. 
A little hot blood let off once in a while is better for 
every man. Are we going to have another turn at 
the Dons, sir ?”’ 

“T don’t know. Gaspar thinks the stranger in 
sight will show the colonial flag of old England. If 
she does, I shall give her a wide berth. You know 
how ill-s was our last venture of that kind.” 

“ Ay! I had twenty bad cases on my hands for 
weeks from it. I shall not soon forget it!” said the 
surgeon, approaching the binnacle and taking up 
the spy-glass always kept in beckets there. 

Through this he looked long and earnestly at the 
vessel now so swiftly nearing them, in consequence 
not re ong 8 = of both vessels in oe nk- 
ing breeze, e converging course which led 
them to cross each other’s line. 

“ What dost thou make out, Doctor Ripton? I 
see by thy face thon seest something more ordi- 


“ Yes, Captain Cringle, I see what those:colonists 
seldom take aboard see the flutter of silks and 
pees in * breeze, under the brown, smoky sails of 

e ; 

“Tho sails brown and smoky,sayest ‘thon? Can 
she,be a whaler from the Nantucket,,or the town 


they-call New London? Let me take:the glass.” 

k Cringle put the telescope to own eye. 
“T’faith she is larger than I tho hath the 
look of an East. Indian voyage about:herysails, and 


shewarries a brass gun amidships which shines like 
gold,..Her crew must have had little:to do, in trim- 
ming*sails to spend their time on that.” 

“Thou sayest nothing of the womem—there are 
three orfour on her deck.” 

“Yes, poor wretches—the more ‘the pity. They 
should never go to sea. They’re/asimseful as the 
fifth wheel to a coach, no matter’ what the weather 
is; and if trouble clouds up they’re more in the way 


than surplus cash in.a.spendthrift’s; pocket. I’ve 
a mind to put our helm alee and take another 
course.” aired 


rr 


r than we think,” 
ang twinkle in his 
the East Indies, 
i d now be on her 
mong the Donsion the Campeachy 

crossifrom (Hanama with their 







way to speonlat 
coast,.or where th 
. “Trae—tame- willjeverhauliher at any rate. 


-with.a blash.,}, owe 
¢ * | tet elms heme—luff two poimis, so every sail 
a. 2 | owillidenw.! r ill-head her off more com- 


ces ee : , have the swivels set in their 
: and di: our long persuader !”’ 

* Ay, ay, sir.” 

The active young officer now gave orders which, 
when obeyed, disclosed six brass swivels, capable 
of throwing a couple,of pounds of bullets at each 
discharge, fixed on the waist and quarter of the 
sloop, while a ‘tarpaulin drawn from a discéloured 
brass gun, a long twenty-four, amidships, exhibited 
what the captain had called a persuader. 

“Now call the men to quarters that their arms 
may be well seen to, then run up our flag. This fel- 
low may as well: know who we are and make up his 
mind to take in sail and beg terms; for no craft 
afloat can escape :us by® 7 

Gaspar.gave the order which brought the men to 
_~w then:went himself to the signal-locker for 
the flag. 

It wasin a-roll, and when bent:on to the halliards 
was thus hoisted to the masthead. : 

“Ts the gun loaded?” asked the captain. 

“It is, sir.” 

“ Then let the gunner scale it when you show our 
colours.” ; 

“Ho, gunner, a match for the midship-gun and 
have the loggerheads in the fire—we've work 
ahead!’? cried Gaspar, gaily, for, like his com- 
mander, he was happiest when the battle-storm 
came on. ; 1 

The gunner was speedily at his post, with the 
primer and gun+match in hand, and soon the thun- 
der of the heavy piece rolled over the heaving sea. 

At the same time the bunting aloft unrolled, and 
an immense flag: fluttered out upon the wind, show- 
ing this strange device : 1 oe 

On a red field a huge serpent in partial coil, with 
its head extended, mouth a , and forked tongue, 
advanced in gold and black, showed so distinctly 
that it could be seen almost aafar as the sloop would 
be visible. 

Hark Cringle, with his eye to the glass, watched 
the other vessel to see what effect the sight of gan 
and flag would have. f 

His face flushed as he cried, in a more than 
usually gleefyl tone : 

“ They've sent their women to the hold, but they 
do not change their course. The varlets mean to 
give us battle. Our serpent will erush them 1 its 
deadly coil as a reward for their imprudence. 





* Ay, ay, 





sir Y , 
“Have you got Andreo all.right, doctor?” said 


‘The. buccaneer: now long. his deck, look- 
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ing in person to his men and to their arms. A fierce 
and motley crew they were, of all climes and colours, 
looking the merciless nature they possessed, fit for 
the dreadful calling which made them the Arabs of 

e sea. 
oe iliag imly, while he made the circuit of the 
deck, the hi f spoke now and then to some veteran 
of his band whose wounds fresh healed were visible 
in livid scars, and at last stood aft, where Andreo 
vat on the il, weak from the blood he lost an 
hour or so before. 

“ Andreo will take thy place here, Gaspar, while 
you take his upon the forecastle,”’ said Hark Crin- 
gle to the Italian. ‘“‘If we have to board that fel- 
low the leader must be quick and strong, and board 
we will, if he hauls not down his 94 

* He hath shown none yet,” said par. 

“True; he is negligent. Send a round shot 
athwart his bow, to teach him manners. Weare in 
long range now.” 

The gun was so trained that when fired a minute 
later it sent its charge, a single shot, plunging into 
the sea just ah the stranger. 

At the same moment, as if he had waited forsuch 
a call, the stranger unfurled the English flag at his 


eak. 
Pe As I thought, the old flag,” said Hark Cringle. 
“We've got bulldogs to fight, men, and must make 
quick work of it, or we'll have our hides torn with 
sharp Remember, there’s beauty aboard, as 
well as booty, and make no child’s play of the work. 
Keep away one point at the helm there.” . 


CHAPTER III. 
Fear we broadsides? No! let the fiends give fire! 
onry IV. 


2 

Hark CrinGue and his officers were all wide of 
the mark in their judgment of the craft which they 
were so fast nearing. 

That was not a day of yachts or yachting, but 
Lord Oscar Radcliffe, ‘ of cliffe Manor, in the 
south of England, with an income almost princely, 
had a yearning for travel which could ‘not be satisfied 
in an ordinary way: 

Thus, in an atmed brigantine, he had almost en- 
circled the world—breasted the spicy gales of Asiatic 
seas, felt the keen bite of northern frost, the sultry 
heat of equatorial winds and waves, and, fresh from 
the sight of Vera Cruz and snow-capped Orizabo, 
was now on his way through the channel of Yuca- 
tan, over the Caribbean Sea, to visit Jamaica and 
there refit for his voyage home. 

His officers and a fall crew were men of long ex- 
perience-in the -wars of wind and water, and not 
without knowledge of such war as made their great 
se and small arms of use, as- well as show, on 

oard. His craft was staunch, well rigged, and well 
found aloft and below, and‘had he been one to turn 
from attack might have made fair test-of speed even 
with the “‘ Serpent of the Sea.” 

He had been attacked in the China seas by pirates, 
and had sent two junks to the bottom, with their 
heathen crews. In Maluy waters he had sent a proa 
down which was bent.on his and, con- 
fident in crew, arms, and skill, he would not swerve 
a fathom from his course for such a craft as‘that he 
was now looking: at. : 

Yet he had-more than life and fortune to think of 
there. His fair young wife, the daughter of an earl 
—one of her sisters and two of his own, all’ yontg 
and beautiful, were his passenger guasts ; when 
no danger frowned enjoyed with him the beauties 
of the strange lands he visited. 

Standing along the southern side of flower- 
painted Cuba, after passing:Cape San Antonio, he 
had no thought of danger—nor until the gun was 
fired which sent a shot athwart his bow did he be- 
lieve that he would have to fight the stranger then 
in sight, though ata hint from his first officer he sent 
the ladies down to their.cabin beneath the water- 
line, making as excuse that it. was luncheon time, 
and he would join them soon. 

“A pirate—ay, and a bold one!” he said to Na- 
than Starbuck, his sailing master, as the red ser- 
pent flag flew out to view. 
wm, AY; my lord—I’ve heard of that craft before. 

Tis said an English desperado com her, one 
known as the ‘ One-armed Buecaneer.’ ”’ 

“Then an English nobleman will tame his despe- 
ration. Callourmen to quarters, double-shot our 
long gun, and load the ides with grape. Do 
this, while I go below to lunch and to tell my brave 
ones there that —¢ they may hear thunder the 
lightning which will rend others shall not scathe 

uem ! 

The young nobleman, as handsome as he was 
brave, turned gaily from the deck, while Nathan 
Starbuck and Algernon Sedley, the next inrank, saw 
that the vessel was made ready for action. 

“I would we had given this coast a wider berth!” 
said Starbuck to Sedley, noticing how fast the 
stranger closed. ‘ With those sweet ladies. on board 
1 dread a matte, in we know not when —- aceident 

ay cripple us; were a pirate vo have the upper 
hand starts fate would be more:terrible than death.” 





give him steel for steel, and Heaven 
right!” cried. the undaunted no 


“ No—for with mine own hand I'd fire the maga- 
zine ere they should fall alive into such cruel 
hands!” said Algernon Sedley, not aware that as 
lovely a face as ever man looked on—a sweet one 
with eyes of hazel—was beaming out a glorious 
glow of praise at that second, for Lady Mary Rad- 
cliffe was standing on the companion-ladder close 
behind him when he spoke. : 

She had come up to look for herself at the daring 
stranger sweeping down upon them. ; 

“Keep your word, Mr. Sedley, and we all will 
bless you even with a dying breath,”’ she said, in a 
tone which thrilled him in every vein. 

“T will, fair lady, as may Heaven help me in my 
need,” he answered. “But do not fear, we will 
beat the villain off or sink him as he sails.” 

“ Fear does not belong to our race,” she said, with 
a smile, as she went to the cabin. 

“True—her brother hath proved that almost too 
often,” said Starbuck. 

Sedley remained silent, for his very soul seemed 
to follow her in a yearning look as. she passed from 
his sight. 

“To your guns, every man-—for life and for 
England’s honour, and to teach yon murderous 
buccaneeralesson! To your guns,my merry lads!” 
cried Lord Radcliffe as he came on deck a minute 
later. ‘“ Sail-trimmers, to your stations! Clew up 
that foresail’‘and brail the spencer so that we can 
have a clear deck to work upon!’’ 

The crew, only about fifty men, all told, sprang 
to their work with a will, for every man was a 
veteran in service, and the sails went up with a 
swiftness which must have told Hark Cringle he 
had no lazy merchantman to deal with. 

The sloop now took in her square-sail and gaff- 
topsail, and while her crew of swarthy cut-throats 
literally crowded her deck she came sweeping on 
under her huge mainsail and jib—her long black 
hull gliding over the seas as if imbued with dark, 
revengeful life. . 

Though her gunners stood with matches smoking, 
as did those on Lord Radcliffe’s brigantine, no shot 
as yet had been-fired on either side, one evidently 
waiting to see what the other would sayor do. 

As the vessels meared to abouta cable’s length 
the sloop was brought on the same course with the 
os and her sails so trimmed by sheet as to 
make her headway equal, though the slightly shi- 
vering sail told that the sheets were slackened or 
she would have forereaghed u,on the other. 

“s pan moe oh !” shonted A man who ane se 
on sloegie igh poop, with a gun even er 
than himself resting against. his shoulder, one of 
the newly invented fire-arms said to be far more 
deadly t the musket in. common use. The 
butt of this was on the deck, yet its muzzle 
was above his head, and he stood fully six feet 


gh. 

““What want ye?’’ cried Lord Radcliffe, in a 
clear, calm voice. 

“Your surrender! That first; we'll see,what ye 
have worth taking afterward.” 

* Surrender has not been, nor will it. ever be, writ- 
ten in our log-book!’’ cried the English nobleman, 
scornfully. “If you would yet skim the sea to 
ay weaker folks than we, sheer off while you can 

o it.” 

No reply from the pirate came by word of mouth, 
but quicker than words could be uttered he was seen 
to change position. His right foot was drawn back, 
his left thrown forward at an angle, and the long 
musket was raised over what all could see was the 
stump of a severed left arm. 

A second later, and even as the smoke belched 
from lock and muzzle the helmsman of the brigan- 
tine fell dead at the wheel, and had not young Sed- 
ley sprung instantly to take his place the brigan- 
tine would have broached to, as Hark Cringle meant 
ee Open with lads, and th 

“Open with your guns, my lads, and avenge the 
dead! Open with your guns, and blow the fiend 
down into the — where he and his belong!” cried 
Lord Radcliffe, fiercely. 

Instantly the order was obeyed, and while the long 
gun and four carronades belched out their contents 
among the pirates so close at hand, carrying terrible 
havoc.among the massed wretches, a similar shower 
of death came hurtling from the other deck, while 
the yells of' maddened and the shricks of wounded 
men made'a terrible cadence to the thunder of the 
guns. 

Quivering from stem to stern, from truck to keel- 
son, both vessels sped on fora little while almost 
side by side, their guns belching forth sheets of fire; 
then, as torn sails and splintering spars, and bul- 
warks rent in fearful gaps told how dreadfully the 
work of dire destruction sped, the bow of the sloop 
was seen to swerve towards the brigantine. 

“He means to board, my lord—he means to 
board !’’ shouted Nathan Starbuck, drawing his cut- 
lass from its sheath. 

“Ay! Call.all hands:to repel boarders! We'll 





defend the 
leman, himself 


springing forward as he bade Sedley keep the helm 
and look out aft. 

It was scarce a minute, yet it seemed half an hour 
at the least to men hungering for blood, and clus- 
tering to leap and to repel, ere those hulls touched 
with a fearful crash. 

Then, his dagger in its iron socket, a huge battle- 
axe in his right hand, his face terrible in rage, the 
One-armed Buccaneer, heading his desperate crew, 
leaped upon the mid-deck of the brigantine. 

Close behind, and on either side, came his fiends 
—they were not human in look or act, but they came 
as comes the rolling surges of the sea against the 
adamantine rock which rears its breast to stay their 
course—came thus upon a wall of pikes in sturdy 
hands, on men as brave as they, and not unnerved 
by crime or weak with dissipation’s rash excesses. 

Down came the fearful batitle-axeas Hark Cringle 
touched that deck, and a seaman cloven half in 
twain fell at his feet, while with that maimed arm, 
dagger-shielded, he parried a pike aimed full at his 
breast. 

Up went the axe again, and another English 
seaman fell; but now his own men, pressing in to 
right and left, annoyed the fearful buccaneer, and. 
enabled the opposing forces not only to strike down 
some of their foes, but gave Lord Oscar Radcliffe 
what he sought, a chance to meet with his great 
two-handed sword an opponent whose prowess was 
so destructive. 

_A terrible look glittered in “the blue eyes of the 
pirate, for he seemed to know the leader of the other 
crew-was crossing steel with him, when he caught 
the first crashing blow of the heavy sword upon the 
pointed steel which backed his battle-axe, and with 
@ sneering, ringing laugh he cried : 
ft “ Well struck, son of Saint George, but feebly! 
ry again.” 

Lord Radcliffe did not reply in words, but while 
the mélée raged fiercely on either side of him rained 
blow ‘after blow full at the pirate’s form—so swift, 
so fierce, that the other could not raise his axe to 
strike, but had to spend his force in quick parries 
against an opponent younger and almost as strong 
as he, skilled in the use of the weapon in his hands. 

Lashed hull to hull the vessels rodethe sea, while 
now the combatants were so closely mingled one 
could scarce strike the other except with the daggers 
in their hands. 

* Fall back—fall back—men of the brigantine— 
fall back, my lord!’’ cried young Sedley, at this 
terrible moment, when it seemed as if the pirates in 
such superior numbers must prevail ; asif by sudden 
impulse, rather than by reason, they obeyed, and 
there.came a blinding flash, a terrible crash, and 
almost every pirate was swept to instant death. 

The young hero had left the helm when the lashed 
vessels kept their course, and, loading an after-car- 
ronade to the very muzzle with grape, fired as his 
own crew sprang back out of range. 

Wounded, the One-armed Buccaneer staggered 
against the bulwarks, looking aghast at the heaps 
of his dead before and all around him. 

That moment would have been his last, but, with 
a strength beyond all boyhood, Victor, his page, 
grasped his broad shoulders and drew him to his 
own deck, while Gaspar, who saw that the English- 
men in turn were rallying to board the sloop, cut 
loose the lashings with his sword and let the ves- 
sels glide apart. 

Even as they did so a scream of joy broke from a 
woman’s lips, and the wounded pirate saw on the 
deck of the brigantine the fairest maiden that ever 
met his eyes cast her white arms about the neek 
of the hero who had turned the tide of battle. 

He saw this, and as if recognizing the maiden’s 
features, his eye kindled, and a tremor shook his 
frame; then, reeling back faint with the loss of 
blood, he fell upon his deck. 


(To be continued.) 








A prpostt of rock salt about four feet deep has 


just been discovered in New South Wales. This is 
the first deposit of the kind found in Australia. 

A Royat Curistmas Present.—Mr. James 
Sawyer, the agent to Her Majesty the Queen, has 
just selected six fine Down sheep from the stock of 
His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, at Lyon 
Park, which are intended as a present from Her 
Majesty to His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia, on the occasion of the ensuing Christmas 
festival. 

An AusTRALIAN Honry Hoarp.—A tree was 
felled the other day at Sandy Creek, Wagga Wagga, 
for the purpose of procuring honey, which it was 
known had been collected there by a rather large 
swarm of bees. When the tree was cut down there 
was found in the hollow one of the most astonishing 
collections of honey ever known, probably, to have 
been gathered by one swarm of bees. There were 
several immense layers of comb 10 fect in length 
and of great density, extending along the inside of 
the trunk, and almost clothing the hollow of the 


| tree entirely. After it had been carried home (hav- 
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ing been wasted considerably by the fall of the tree 
and the primitive mode in which it was collected) 
the comb yielded over 200 Ib. of honey of the purest 
qjuality. 








TULIP BEDS. 


Tr size of the bed must be determined by the 
number of bulbs to be planted ; but, as they require 
to be six inches apart each way, there will not be 
much difficulty in ascertaining its proper size. The 
situation selected for the bed should be rather open 
and moderately sheltered, for when too confined 
the flower-stalks are drawn up weakly, and are in- 
capable of supporting the flower in a perfectly 
erect position, and if too much exposed the flowers 
are in danger of receiving considerable injury from 
rough winds, especially those from the West, which 
are usually the most prevalent when the flower- 
stalks are pushing up, and the flowers are at their 
best. 

Tuiips suffer less from smoke than most other 
flowers, and may be grown very satisfactorily in 
small suburban gardens, provided care is taken to 
make the bed up in a situation away from the shade 
of the trees and of the dwelling-house. It is also 
of the first importance for the bed to be well drained, 
for stagnant moisture in the soil is exceedingly 
hurtful, and many of the bulbs will produce a very 
unsatisfactory bloom—if they do not perish alto- 
gether—if planted in soil kept in a constant state 
of saturation through imperfect drainage. 

If the garden is properly drained, as all gardens 
should be, no special preparations for securing 
the rapid escape of the water will be required ; but, 
if the ground is imperfectly drained, a layer of 
brickbats or stones, not less than twelve inches in 
thickness, must be put in the bottom of the bed. 

The depth of soil must not be less than two feet, 
and it therefore follows that if a layer of rubble has 
to be placed underneath it will be necessary to ex- 
cavate the staple soil to a depth of three feet, 
unless the bed is partly above and partly below the 
surface. 

As arule, where the soil is not well drained the 
bed should be partly above and partly below the 
surface, to~prevent the possibility of the bulbs 
being injured by too much moisture during the 
winter months. 

Each row across the bed should consist of seven 
bulbs, and, as they should be planted at a distance 
of six inches apart, and the two end bulbs six inches 
from the sides, the beds must be four feet in width. 
When elevated, the beds should be six inches wider, 
and the end bulbs planted at a distance of nine 
inches from the sides, to guard against those nearest 
the sides suffering from drought. The surface 
should not be more than twelve inches above the 
level, and the sides may be kept up with a stout 
board or a strip of turf. 

Good turfy loam and a liberal admixture of silver 
or clean drift sand form the most suitable compost 
for these flowers ; but, as few amateurs who manage 
their own gardens would be justified in making the 
bed entirely of maiden loam, it is necessary to say 
that ordinary garden soil may be rendered fit for 
tulip-growing at a very trifling expense. 

If the bed is not to be made with fresh soil, two 
inches of sand or road grit, two inches of hotbed 
manure rotted to a powder, and six inches of fresh 
soil, should be spread over the surface and tho- 
roughly incorporated with the staple soil. If this 
addition will raise the surface of the bed too high, 
remove the most unsuitable part of the soil, and 
when the soil is taken out to the depth mentioned 
above, for the purpose of putting a drainage in the 
bottom, the uncongenial soil should be thrown out 
on one side and the new soil incorporated with the 
other before the bed is filled in. 

It may appear to many that it is unnecessary to 
mention this matter, but it must be remembered 
that these directions are intended exclusively for 
the guidance of those who have but little practical 
knowledge of floricultural pursuits. 

Before quitting this branch of the subject it is 
necessary to caution the young hand against the 
use of manure which is not thoroughly decayed, for 
stimulating manures of any kind are objectionable, 
and the flowers will not come true to character in 
soils to which stimulants have been added.—The 
Gardener's Magazine. 





House or Commons Divistons.—The House of 
Commons divided 270 times last Session. The num- 
ber is 26 more than in the Session of 1870. No less 
than 114 of the divisions in 1871 occurred after mid- 
night ; in the Session of 1870 there were only 78 of 
these unseasonably late divisions, so that the House 
was 50 per cent. worse in this respect in 1871 than 
in 1870. All but four of the divisions in 1871 
Were on public business. The enormous number of 
73 divisions occurred in the discussion of one Bill 


—the Parliamentary and Municipal Elections Bill, 
popularly known as the Bailot Bill. There were 





33 divisions on the Army Regulation Bill. As 
many as 17 divisions were taken on “going into 
Committee of Supply,” all of them upon subjects 
not connected with supply. Members took this 
opportunity of discussing and dividing upon such 
topics as the new code on elementary education, 
convents, Epping Forest, Irish railways, lotteries, 
the Martini-Henry rifle, carriage roads to the 
House, a railway to India, foreign decorations. + In 
Committee of Supply, on various votes, there were 
16 divisions. On five divisions there were above 
500 Members in the House, including the Speaker 
and tellers. On May Day there were as many as 
590, when the House divided on the Govern- 
ment proposal to increase the income-tax b: 

2d.in the pound. The divisions were not at all 
close in general, but there were three very 
close in be ay fey the 10th, 41 against 42, 
on the Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill ; on the 11th, 
49 against 50, on the regulations as to wearing 
foreign decorations as rewards for services to the 
sick and wounded inthe field; onthe 15th, 43 against 
44, on a new clause proposed in the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill. There were in the course of 
the Session 12 divisions on motions that the House 
do adjourn, 20 on motions that the debate be ad- 
journed, and 17 on motions that the Chairman (the 
jy being in Committee) report progress or leave 

e chair. 








HOPE, JOY, AND LOVE. 


Wuat are Hopes? bright threads of glad- 
ness, 
Intersecting every care, 
Silver lining every sadness, 
Haloes thrown around despair. 


What is Joy? a transient bubble, 
Floating o’er the waste of life; 

Rising ’mid a sea of trouble— 
Bursting ‘neath the wave of strife. 


What is Love ?a matchless pleasure, 
Time and care can ne’er destroy ; 
’Tis the only earthly treasure 
Which abundance will not cloy. 
W. W. W. 








SCIENCE. 

Tsst FoR GALVANIzED IRon.—When zinc is 
deposited on iron by galvanic agency it should 
form a chemical combination with the iron, and not 
be merely attached thereto. It has been proposed 
by Mr. T. Bruce Warren to use this fact for 
practically testing the efficiency of the galvaniza- 
tion. If mercury be poured over the surface, the 
zine that is only locally attached will form an 
amalgam with the mercury. Mr. Warren also uses 
this as a quantitative test, to verify the amount of 
zinc in combination with the iron. 

Cast Iron Narts.—Immense quantities of cast- 
iron nails are manufactured in Staffordshire. Over 
a thousand tons of iron are annually consumed for 
this particular industry. The appliances for cast- 
ing are so well perfected that one hand can produce 
750,000 nails of the smallest size ina day, while 
52,000 of the larger size can be made in the same 
period. The moulds contain large numbers of con- 
nected forms for the nails, and the latter hang to- 
gether when removed therefrom, and are broken 
apart. They are subsequently tempered in oxide 
of iron aud made malleable. 

A New Puianr.—Cundurango—the new plant— 
whose extract or decoction is said to effect such 
wonderful cures in cases of cancer, has been ana- 
lyzed by Dr. Antisell, chemist to the Agricultaral 
Bureau at Washington. The doctor finds the ratio 
of the wood to the bark to be as 50°28 to 49°72. The 
centesimal composition of the bark was as follows: 
Moisture expelled at 212 Fah., 8; ash matters or 
mineral salts, 12; vegetable substances, 80. The 
vegetable matters were separated and found to be 
composed as follows: Fatty matters, soluble in 
ether and partly in strong alcohol, 0°7; yellow 
resin, soluole in alcohol, 2°7; gum and glucose from 
starch, 0'0; tannin, yellow and brown colouring 
matters (extracted), 12°6; cellulose, lignin, &c., 
63°5; total, 80. No crystalline alkaloid could be 
detected, and, according to the above results, the 
therapeutic position of the plant must be among 
the aromatic bitters. 

MARBLE QUARRYING IN ITaLy.—Nearly one- 
third of the entire mining and quarrying production 
of Italy is derived from its renowned marble quar- 
ries, of which those at Carrara, Massa, and Sera- 
vezza are most celebrated. The two latter have 
only been worked since about thirty years, while 
Carrara furnished its snowy rocks to the Roman 
artists in the days of Cesar and his successors. 
There is a million francs now paid each year for 


Italian marble. Acubic metre of ordinary 





marble, whose value at the quarry is about 
100 lira (a lire about ninepence) costs more than 
double that sum when delivered on board ship—no 
more than a mile or two from where it was cut, 
The extra amount is absorbed by antediluvian tolls 
and means of transportation. i is much 
desired, and would greatly reduce expenses, but 
there is too little native enterprize to warrant a 
speedy realization of this wish. Although 685 
separate quarries have been established in Carrara 
alone, there does not appear to be any competition 
amongst their managers or proprietors. The dolce 
far niente system appears to suit them far better 
than the industry of enterprize. The consequence 
is that they have nearly lost the entire trade of 
Northern Europe, which has been gained by the 
active and energetic people of Belgium, whose mar- 
bles, though not as perfect, are only second to those 
of Italy, in Europe. 


Wooven Naits.—In these a of millions of 
iron, copper, and zinc nails, tacks, and brads, of 
lightning, self-feeding, and almost automatic nail 
machines, it is wonderful to find wooden nails com- 
inginto use. Wooden pegs made by the same ma- 
chines as shoe pegs, are now largely used for fasten- 
ing boxes, and manufacturers receive large orders 
for inch pegs for this purpose. In China, Japan, 
and Hindostan, pegs of bamboo have been always 
used in fastening tea chests and wooden packages. 
In this age, however, it looks like retrogression to 
use wood for purposes for which iron seems so much 
better odegttte As one of the curious freaks of the 
habit, so inherent in human nature, to return to for- 
mer customs under the impression that they are no- 
velties, the above is noteworthy ; but we do not an- 
ticipate a fall in cut nails from this cause. Tho idea 
of using wooden nails seems to us a good one. The 
treenails used in ship building are an example of 
the value of such wooden nails. The rusting of 
nails exerts a very destructive action on timber, and 
this will be avoided by the use of wooden pins, 
Moreover, it is almost certain that before many years 
pass away wood will become so.valuable that it will 
not pay to use the material of ing boxes for 
firewood, as is at present done. Now, so long as iron 
nails are used, it becomes a difficult matter, and one 
involving the rapid destruction of tools, to use old 
lumber. The use of wooden nails will obviate this 
difficulty. 

A Simpte Atarm Ciock.—I send you a dis- 
cription of a simple contrivance, which may bo use- 
ful to some of your many readers, especially since 
it has to do with the all-important subject of “ early 
pons 4 8 Take a common weight clock, and havea 
small hole in each of the boards that support the 
works-inside, in any convenient place near the ham- 
mer. Having attached a small wire or string to the 
wire that makes the clock strike, in regulating, pass 
it through the holes and under the time weight, 
through another hole in the case to the outside, 
where, having secured it, you have an alarm clock 
that was never intended as such. The time weight, 
in descending, will press on the string, and make 
the hammer strike until the other weight runs down. 
To set the alarm the time weight must be gaged in 
winding, as it descends about $ inch in three 
quarters of an hour. It will wake a person without 
frightening him, which some other alarms will not 

o—H. 

INTERESTING ExLEcTRicAL ExPERIMENT.—As- 
tonishing as is the fact of the concentration of the 
power of a lightning-flash into a minute interval, yet 
as wonderful is the extent of the earth’s surface 
affected by it, as will be seen from the following 
experiments of the writer: A galvanometer consist3 
of adelicately suspended magnetic needle surrounded 
by a coil of copper wire, through which a current of 
electricity can pass ; whenever this passage takes 
place the needle rapidly turns around its point of 
suspension. This being understood, I connected 
the wire of a galvanometer with the water pipes of 
Baltimore, and the other end of the coil was joined 
to a gas pipe of a house in the south-west part of 
the city. ‘Thus a vast metallic system of electric 
nerves stretched away three miles to the north-west, 
to the reservoir, and about as many to the east and 
south-east over the city. A thunder storm was 
raging at the time, at so great a distance in the 
north that only the illumination of the clouds 
told when a flash occurred. Yet, whenever that flash 
took place, the needle was instantly deflected 
through ten or twenty degrees. The two occar- 
rences were simultaneous, apparently, for I could 
detect no difference in the instant of their manifest 
ation. Indeed, so sure an indicator of the flash was 
the galvanometer that when I shut myself up in 4 
dark room, signalling toan observer of the storm 
whenever the needle moved, and receiving a signal 
from him when a flash occurred, our signals were 
always simultaneous. The next day it was ascer- 
tained that the storm was over twelve miles distant ; 
therefore, at least five hundred square miles of the 
earth’s surface were affected (inductively) at each 
flash of the lightning. A. M. M 
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LUKE’S. PROBATION. 


—>—_— 
: CHAPTER XIX. 
The heart that is soonest awake for the flowers 
Is always the first to be touched by the a, 
oore. 
Atonz in her chamber that night, Alice could not 
sleep, but lay thinking over the painful occurrences 
of the day. 1f her suspicions were right—and had she 
not almost proof of them in Raphael's startled manuer 
when she recognized the pin ?—if her surmises were 
right, then the old farmhouse roof that night shel- 
tered the head of a murderer—a murderer who, 
among her other discoveries, she found had absorbed 
her young existence, with all its high aspirations aud 
purposes into his, 


So this was life and its rosy-tinted promises. This 


was the fair world she had longed to enter! Oh, it 
was early in the morning of her experience for such a 
dire disappointment to meet her! What could she 
do? Could she cast him out of her heart and 
mind? No, it seemed impossible. Already was 
she weighing circumstances to discover some loop- 
hole by which his intent might appear less black. 
Already was she resolving to exert all her powers to 
bring him to repentance. Already had she vowed 
toshield him from all possible exposure, even at the 
risk of what was dearest to her in life. She felt how 
blindly she had worshipped, and saw in a gush of 
bitter tears that she was deeply but justly punished. 
How often had she read of heroes and heroines under 
like calamities fainting away, sinking under a raging 
brain fever, or closing their eyes on mortal strife for 
ever. But no such boon seemed coming to her, and in 
her agony she knelt, praying that Heaven might be 
pleased to save her from beholding another morning’s 
light. The act was no sooner committed than its im- 
gar struck her forcibly and sent her trembling back 


The belt of wood where Mary Ames had been 
murdered lay in black shadow before her window, 
and she shut her eyes to keep out the sight, for the 
trees seemed to have a weird look as their ghastly 
tops shook in the night breeze. As she thus Jay, 
worked up to the highest ‘point of nervous excite- 
ment, her quick ear caught the sound of light—gos- 
samer light—footsteps, It was Raphael Blanchard, 
she knew, coming upstairs to murder the possessor 
of his secret, and in the midst of her terror she hoped 
he would strike deep aud quickly, that no cry might 
force her in spite of herself to betray him. Her tense 
Lerves did not hear the footsteps coming nearer and 
nearer, till she caught them in her very room, where 





(“CAUGHT AT LAST."] 

they seemed to rest for a long time—so long, indeed, 
that Alice recovered alittle from her deep terror, and 
opened her eyes. The room was wrapped in gloomy 
shadow, except where a faint thread of light from the 
waning.moon fell athwart the straw matting, and 
just beyond this belt of light two baleful, gleaming 
eyes were fastened on the bed. 

Unable longer to control her horror, or move her 
eyes from the dreadful object, she gave one loud, long 
shriek, and in an instant the glowing orbs vanished 
—a great white cat crossed the ray of light—sprang 
out of the window, and was gone. 

There was a commotion through the house ina 
few moments—lights gleamed in the rooms, footsteps 
sprang up the stairs, and Luke, lamp in hand and 
with startled face, came in at the open door. 

‘* What has happened ?” he cried. 

“ Something‘ frightened me,” returned Alice, in- 
expressibly relieved to see familiar faces round her 
—for there were several behind Luke. ‘I am sorry 
to have disturbed you, but I could not have helped 
the cry if it were to save my life when the great 
white cat leaped up.” 

“ Was that all?” asked Mary Jane. “I thought 
that some one had broken in and was murdering you.” 

“ Wouldn’t you like me to stay with you for the 
remainder of the night?” asked Leona, passing into 
the room. 

“Oh, very much,” replied Alice, “if you will be 
kind enough to do so.” 

So Luke and the rest retired to their broken slum- 
bers, and Alice, folded in the arms of her com- 
panion, heard Raphael say, as they turned from the 
door: 

“I feel greatly relieved that it’s nothing after 
all, for the shriek awoke me froma dream that, if I 
were superstitious, I should say boded me no good.” 

Next morning Alice met the family with her usual 
maupers, and no one but Raphael noticed that her 
face was unusually pale, with dark circles about her 
eyes. 

After breakfast was over she took a tin pail and 
asked him to accompany her to the pasture beyoud 
the bush in quest of berries. 

He readily assented, and, going along, she deter- 
mined to fathom the last clue that stood between him 
andinnocence. If that proved his guilt, then a hard, 
desert-like life would lay stretched out before her, 
— no green oasis whereon to rest her world-weary 

ead, 

He wore the same pin that had so disturbed her 
faith in him the day before, and, after glancing ner- 
vously at it two or three times she remarked that it 
was quite curiously wrought. 





“ Yes,” Le returned, carelessly, “I had a greai pas- 
sion for it when a child, and my father gave it to 
me on my fifteenth birthday, but I have never worn 
it till yesterday for nearly five years.” 

Silence fell between them for the space of a few 
moments, during which time Alice, fancying that 
Raphael had become absorbed by reflections respect- 
ing her allusion to the pin, determined to press the 
point a little farther. 

“ Would you mind letting me examiue it closely ?” 
she asked, 

“Certainly not ;” and unfastening the ornament be 
placed it in her hand. 

She affected to examine the stones and their set- 
ting, but presently turned its back to the light, and 
there in the centre was the minute but clearly de- 
fined inscription : 

Nor JUDGMENT, 
BUT MERCY, 

Shivering in the sunlight, she handed it back to 
him, just as they entered the wood where the dark 
deed had been committed, and she stealthily marked 
the shifting emotions on his face as they neared the 
spot where the body had Jain. A shudder ran through 
his frame as a painted board nailed to a tree, de- 
scribing the girl as she had been found, met his eye. 
Endeavouring to master her fear as wellas she could, 
Alice begged him to turn back, as she was unable to 
proceed farther. 

“T knew you wereill,” he said, kindly, and offered 
her his arm. 

She took the proffered help reluctantly, thinking as 
she did so: 

“Tt shall be the last time.” 

When they got back to the house she quietly 
evaded his company by occupying herself in little 
offices about Mary Jane, and when she could no 
longer find anything to do she took up a book to 
prevent any conversation that her presence might 

rovoke. 

Raphael Blanchard, unable to fathom her strange 
mood, made known an intention of returning home, 
much to the relief of Alice, who brightened up im- 
mediately. 

As he was bidding adieu to the family, with many 
expostulations on the part of Luke at the abrupt de- 
parture, Jobn, the gardener, drove rapidly up to the 
door. 

“It’s yersel’ Meester Blanchard, that I’m after,” he 
exclaimed as he set eyeson Laphael . “ Ye maun 
e’en ride home as quick as ye can, for yer mither has 
been taken wi’ a bad spell, au’ the doctor dinna. look 
cheery like.” 

Raphael did not need a second bidding, but was 
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home in an incredibly short space of time, where he 
found his invalid mother speechless, suffering from a 
severe shock of paralysis. 





CHAPTER XX. 
Til deeds are doubled by an evil word. 
Comedy of Errors. 

A montu passed by ere Raphael again rested his 
head on the white, sweet-scented couch in the best 
bed-room at the Desert, and much had transpired in 
that time. His last relative was laid to rest beside 
her kind-hearted husband, and he was sole possessor 
of the rich Blanchard estate, 

The twenty years that the stipulations of the uncle’s 
will had to be looked after had expired several years 
ago, and Raphael Blanchard, in every respect but one, 
was as free a gentleman as there was in the land, 
Life at the farm had gone on as smoothly a6 ever, 
with the exception of two little deviations. 

One day Alice, at Leona’s invitation, was looking 
over that young la:ly’s books and pictures when she 
came across an excellent photograph of Raphael. She 
was astonished, and, unused to duplicity, raised her 
eyes to her companion’s face, to find it suffaeed with 
blushes. So after all her agony his heart was in an- 
other's keeping. This friend of a few short weeks 


had, in her vivacity, won for herself one who, witet! 


ever his past life might have been, was noww true 
gentleman in word and action. Alice had known him 
three years now, yet such a simple present he had 
never offered her. 

She found it impossible to @rive him entirely from 
her mind, yet endeavoured with great effort and con- 
stant prayer to-convert her useless lovedmto: a holy 
friendship, That she was altogether unsuccessful 
became-apparent to herself after a dozen days’ trial, 
for her deep passion leapt upand confronted ‘her at 
every change in her friend? tenance and atevery 
letter she received. 

One lowering afternoon as Alive was hastily re- 
turning from a call, she-meta gentleman on horse- 
back, and recognized Him as the mam with whom 
Raphael Blanchard had the encounter during that 
memorable holiday trip. He bowed low to her, but 
she, feigning not to notice him, was about to pass on 
when he placed his horse in her path. 

“Stay, young lady,” he said, in the mildest of 
gentlemanly tones, “I merely wish to ask who the 
white farmhouse lying back in the fields there be- 
longs to ?” 

“Mr. Peel ” was the brief reply. 

“Excuse my boldness—can you tell me why this 
Mr. Peel allows such an ugly lump of bush as that 
yonder to obstruct his view ?” 

“It stands in accordance with a vow he made 
never to cut it down till the perpetrator of a dreadful 
murder committed there should be found.” 

“So this murderer—pray pardon my inquisitive- 
ness, forI am interested—this murderer was never 
found ?—he is still at lage ?” 

“He is still at large,” she repeated, unable to keep 
from trembling as he fixed his evil eyes upon her. 

“They say,” he resumed, his restive horse still 
across the path, “ that a murderer is sure, somewhen 
or other, to haunt the scene of his crime; so rest 
assured the villain, whoever he is, will some day be 
found.” 

The assurance did not seem to comfort her, for her 
eyes suddenly assumed a wild, troubled expression, 
and she grasped the fence beside her for support. 

“Of course you know Raphael Blanchard,” he con- 
tinued, “for I have seen you with him, so-wllow me 
to introduce myself. I am John Moseley, Mr. Blan- 
chard’s brother-in-law.” 

Alice bowed coltily, and he resumed’: 

“ As I must appear under very false colours to you 
allow me to explain that disagreeable rencontre be- 
tween him and me by saying that I hold a dark secret 
of Raphael Blancliard’s, that he would give half— 
nay, the whole of his fortune to have alone in his own 
keeping. I do not speak through any evil, but as one 
~ much older might warn, as it were, a very young 
ady.’ 

As she did not answer, but clang to the fence with 
averted face, he asked, suddenly : 

“ Did you never in your own mind suspect any one 
of that murder?” 

She raised her head at this, anda defiant light 
burned in her eyes as she indignantly asked: 

“Why do you question me, sir?” 

_ “Pardon, madam, but one may naturally wish to 
inquire into an affair that at the time created such a 
Sensation in the public newspapers. Why, although 
I was in another country at the time, I can remember 
it all as distiuctly as though it were yesterday, even 
to the little item of a farmer's nieco fiuding a curiously 
Wrought diamond pin, and losing it again in her 
fright when she heard a ery.” 

“Allow me to pass, sir,” demanded Alice, with 
flushed cheeks aud a spirit that quailed not before 
the rider’s eye. 








He wavered for a moment, long enough to weigh 
possibilities, then acceded to her wish. 

Well for him that he did, well for him that he did 
not injure a fibre of her dress, for if-he had, an arm 
nerved by bitter wrong would have fallen upon him 
and crushed him in his seat. How often are we 
guarded unawares! 

John Moseley watched the girl till she had entered 
by the Desert gate, chuckling and talking to himself 
as he did so: 

“‘T can see she half believes him the perpetrator. 
Good! I may yet beabie to repay with interest his 
and his sister’s daring insolenceto me. Through her 
means |’!] yet drag him to a felon’s death.” 

“Take care—take care, John Moseley! or my 
long-standing debt shall be settled with you yet.” 

Was it a spirit passing by that whispered the words 
in his-ear? or had some one been really listening to 
him ? 

“ Hallea!” he shouted; but the summer stillness 
only echoed back the whirr of insects and the soft 
murmur of the rustling trees. 

“T suppose: I’ve been drinking too much brandy,” 
he muttered, giving his horse a sharp cut, so passing 
out of sight. 

Had he but raised his eyes to the top of a hill 
by which his horse had stood, he would have seen a 


ewell-built man standing there—one who was his 


equal in strength any day. 

After that day’s occurrence Alice never stirred 
from the house but that same well-built man dogged 
her footsteps. 

Mary Jane often wondered what took Luke so sud- 
denly from his work in the fields if Alice happened 
to pass beyond the garden gate, and strange mis- 
givings and visions haunted her mind—visious of a 
fair young housekeeper presiding in the kitchen that 
she had kept white and sanded for seventeen years 
and over. 

Unable for a time to shake off the melancholy con- 
sequent on his mother’s death, Raphael was.surprised 
and disappointed at the little sympathy Alice dis- 
played-towards him. Tf he-sat down in the pariour 
or on the piazza for a quiet chat with her, she was 
sure to find something to do in the kitchen; if he 
proposed a walk, she had a headache, or some impor- 
tant letter to write. The headaches were not in- 
vented for the oceasions, for she was continually 
suffering from one consequent on sleepless nights, 
when footsteps light as gossamer seemed to ascend 
the stairs. To keep her word regarding the letters 
she wrote to every schoolmate with whom she had 
ever the slightest intimacy. ’ 

Raphael, in his dilemma, turned to Ned for com- 
panionship, but, as though the house were haunted 
by evil spirits, he found him depressed and melan- 
choly, and wondered who could have stirred up such 
bitterness in one naturally peaceful and mild. 

Raphael could enly draw one conclusion from the 
conduct of the brother and sister—namely, that his 
friendship had ceased to be a matter of interest to 
them, and that his presence was irksome, Arrived 
at this, to him, sad conviction, he determined to bid 
a final farewell to the farmhouse inmates and go 
abroad; yet, for fear they had just cause of com- 
plaint against him, he resolved to compel Alice to a 
final interview and endeavour to drag the charge, 
whatever it was, from her. 

Luke it was impossible ‘to find fault with, for the 


good soul never swerved one hair’s'breadth from his. 


genial hospitality. Leona, too, blended with her 
vivacity the same willingness to please, and the 
same gracious tl of . The matter, 
whatever it was, clearly rested between him‘and the 
twin brother and sister. 








CHAPTER XXII. 
I do suspect thee v iev: ° 
a i wr King John. 

RapPwaxzt did not obtain the opportunity he sought 
till he had waited a week, then, at his wits’ end by 
Alice’s studied avoidauce of him, had applied to Luke. 
After listening to the simple wish that Raphael ex- 
pressed Luke replied, rather thoughtfully : 

“Certainly, I will make an opportunity for you, 
but I trast you will bear in mind the conversation 
we had the first sammer you came here.” 

“*T thought that was decided and dismissed be- 
tween us at the time, sir.” 

“ Well, be it so; I have done my duty.” 

True to his promise, in about the middle of the 
ensuing afternoon, Luke, coming in from the field, 
asked Alice to walk over to Dr. Smith’s and iuquire 
for his wife, who lay sick of a fever. 

She rose obediently to comply with his request, 
not even demurring by a word when he added that 
Mr. Blanchard would accompany her there. 

It was the last day of September, beautiful and 
golden, with a silver mist robing the hills—the anni- 
versary of Agnes Blanchard's wedding-day. Raphael 
remembered it as they walked along, aud remarked : 








“It is eighteen years to-day since my poor sister 
contracted her sad marriage.” 

Alice glanced at him as he spoke, and saw his eyes 
were bent on the ground, while a tender, sorrowful 
expression rested on his handsome face. 

Could it be possible that this man had done murder ? 
Nerved by a sudden hope, she asked : 

‘Mr. Blanchard, did you ever in your past life do 
anything that you greatly regret 2” 

He looked at her strangely. 

“ Yes, many trivial acts that, like others, I would 
fain recall. Yet there was one great disaster that has 
cost me many remorseful hours. But never ‘mind the 
past, Alice, let us-come to the present in. which we 
dwell. Why haveyou treated me in such aconstrained 
manner lately ?” 

She turned away her head coldly, evidently nerv- 
ing herself for thé coming trial, but meade no verbal 
answer. ? - 

He saw plainly now that sho held some indictment 
against him, but continued, calmly: 

‘*We have known each other three years. now, 
Alice, and in all that time I have never ingly done 
anything to give you pain. On the contrary, yom 
earnest simplicity has so won upon me and lighted 
my way to many things that appeared obscure till 1 
knew you, that unless thereis some love'in your heart 
for me—unless you can repay in some measure my 
deep, passionate love—life will have lost its meaning 
for me, and I shall have to arouse myself from e 
very pleasant dream.” 

“You do right, Mr, Blanchard, to callit a dream.’ 

Without answering her he went on : 

“T will not be foolish enough to say that this dis- 
appointment will leave my life a blank and utterly 
fruitless, for, knowing that I have wealth and posi- 
tion, you, would laugh at me.” 

“T am not.apt tolaugh where I disbelieve, sir.” 

“So you disbelieve,” he retorted, a little bitterly, 
“ that ) eould be rich and miserable at the same time. 
You disbelieve thatthe fairest treasures in the hands 
of Heaven—thosemostdear to the human heart—aro 
priceless—that wealth cannot buy them.” 

“ Wealth can buy almost anything.” 

“You think so ; then tell me the region where love, 
honour, health, and trusting faith are retailed to the 
heaviest cash customers. What is all the rest of the 
gilded foolery when these are taken away? And, 
Alice, if you refuse my love—mind, the whole and 
only love of my life—you leave me lonely and deso- 
late.” 
She still held her face, full of contending emotions, 
away from him, and kept silent. 

“ Have you no answer ?” he questioned, after wait- 
ing for some time. 

“ Yes,” she answered, coldly resolved, and turning 
in her walk to face him—“this answer—strangers 
we are, strangers we must/remain.” 

“ Will you give me your reasons?” 

“Surely you must. know them.” 

“T know of none, unless I mistook your friendship 
for love.” 

She raised her hand:and pointed back to the belt of 
woodland on the farm as she said : 

“TI do not wish to taunt you, Raphael Blanchard, 
but knowing, as I now do, who committed the dark 
murder among those:trees, do you'think I could ever 
be more to you than I am at present ?” 

She looked full at him, as a just but unmerciful 
angel might, and saw that his face was blanched like 
death, and that he stared at her with dilated eyes. 
Strange to say that, although they had stopped on the 
edge of a dense growth of tangled bushes; where a 
body might easily lay concealed for months, she had no 
fear that he would murder her. Did he notlove her? 
‘That was all sufficient. 

“You overstepped your mark, sit,” she continued, 
“when you laid your eyes on an innocent girl and 
expected to make hertie wife of a murderer! Do 
you'think that, being made one with you by marriage, 
my life would not be haunted by her face, as yours 
must.be? Do-you think your presence, dear as it is 
to.me, could repay me fora life of trembling dread 
that suspicion should ever point her finger at you? 
Do'you think my ‘broken heart would be able to with- 
stand'the shock of seeing you dragged to the gal- 
lows? You, the rich, handsome Raphael Blanchard: 
Oh, ‘Heaven! that I should éver have lived to see 
this day! Yet willingly would I marry.you could 
the act make you repent, and thus end all the conse- 
quences. But. donot think that I will ever betray 

ou.” 
+f She was beginning to break down now, and her 
voice quivered painfully as she proceeded. 

“ I would suffer the most painfully prolonged torture 
sooner than lét fall one word of what I know. You 
think I do not love you, but. Heaven alone has know- 
ledge of what 1 have suffered since this fatal truth 
first dawned upon me. It is. my life and not yours 
that is turned to-an utterly miserable waste.” 

She had broken down altogether now, and was 
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sobbing bitterly. Raphael/still.,remained motionless) 
looking at her with the same pallor on his face, the 
same horror in his eyes, and Ao sound broke the still- 
ness on the edge of the dense growth of bushes but 
the soundiof. her sobbing. 
CHAPTER XXII. 
Fear, and not love, begets his penitence. 
Richard II. 
“ So, Alice, ‘you kncw I’m amurderer. I, Rapliael 
Blanchard, a:murderer! 
charity of the world if this is @ specimen of it. Pray, 
moy 1 ask where you obtained such merciful know- 
ledge ?”’ 

His voice was haughty and scornful, yet full of 
wounded feeling. 

Alice looked’up startled by this new-phase with a 
wild, eager light breaking in upon her as she noted 
the expression on his face. Springing towards him, 
she fell on her knees and caught his hands, orying, 
piteously : 

“Oh, Raphael, Raphael! tell me that you didn’t do 
it ; tell me that it is a frightful dream; tell me that it 
is a foul plot against you—anything, anything,but a 
confirmation.of my fears!” 

“My poor child—my poor Alice—ceuld you love 
and have so, little faith in.me? Could yeu;love me, 
yet believe my hands, to be stained, with a fellow 
creature’s blood? Qh, Alice! my dear; youchavein- 
flicied a terrible wound on my heart: to-day, one that 
it will take me years to forget., ‘Come, sit dowm on 
this stone alittle:im the shade: bere and tell me all 
about it.” 

When they were seated ‘he asked her to tell him 
how her suspicions*were first roused against him. 

“It began on the day of the-pienic;” she replied, 
“whendin «sudden turn you gave T recognized the 
pin you'then wore as the one | picked up on the day 
of the murder,'then dropped in my fright, never to 
see it again til] I saw it on you.” 

“Tt might not have been the. same pin,” he inter- 
rupted; “yet stay—I missed it about that very time, 
and never found .it till we were in Italy’ one year 
afterwards. It then came to me very strangely. 
One day, in handing my sister-a work-basket in her 
own room, I carelessly stumbled against a.table that, 
among other things, held an oddly devised casket 
belonging to her husband. The table upset, scatter- 
ing its contents :on the floor, and, breaking off a.cor- 
ner of the casket, revealing'a secret drawer, out of 
which fell my diamond pin. Agnes.seemed astonished 
—uttered.a few broken sentences, then. fainted away. 
A strange suspicion broke in upon :me then, and when 
she had grown strong again I asked’her why she 
had fainted, and whether her suspicions were-aroused 
against any person when she-urged ‘us so suddenly 
to leave Australia for a few years. She put her 
hands up imploringly at this, and for answer said, 
‘Oh, Raphael, my kind brother, do not let such 
thoughts enter your brain; do not-ask me any ques- 
tions.’ 

“Sveing that she: was greatly distressed, I forbore 
to question her farther; yet, my suspicions once 
aroused, refused to be quieted.” 

Here a long pause ensued, and Raphael said: 

“ Proceed, Alice, with your part of this strange 
story, for I am anxious to learn the circumstances 
which led you to connect my name with the murder 
of Mary Ames.” 

“You will perhaps remember,” ;said Alice, “that 
the day after your meeting with the. strange-gentle- 
man whose acquaintance you refused to recognize I 
requested to examine your pin, closely, and when you 
handed it to me I discovered that the minute inscrip- 
tion on its back was the same-that,hadso pleased my 
childish fancy. That wasianother link against you. 
Then as we entered:the wood L.observed that you be- 
trayed some powerful emotion as-we neared the spot 
Where the body had lain, and, last of all,.as I was 
returning from the house of a:sick neighbour, I was 
accosted by the man you struck down on the occa- 
sion I have referred to; and, although he did’ not 
openly accuse you of the murder, he yet told me that 
he heid-a dark secret of yaurs, and asked me mean- 
ingly if 1 had never suspected any particular person 
of the act. Now; L believe, that’s all.” 

“And enough too,” he replied. “In the first 
place 1 have accounted for the pin to you. Next 
comes my evident emotion When near the scene of 
the tragedy. You may have noticed that I have 
always avoided that part of the farm when alone, 
aud, strange to say, no one ever asked me to enter 
that wood but you. I know I was affected that day, 
and showed it in my face, little dreaming that the 
cue Tloved would cherish it as a link against me ; 
for the emotion I showed was because 1 knew my 
own brother-in law, John Moseley, was. the mur- 
derer. No wonder that—=” 

we Sentence was never finished, for just then the 
click of a trigger, followed almost immediately by 
the whiz of a)bullet, caused them. to spring up in 


Heaven defend me from the: 





alarm. 
rustle among the low bushes, and the forms of two 
struggling men appeared to view, while amid the 
tugs and blows a familiar voice-rang out: 

“ An’ I've caught. ye at Jast, ye: murky, black- 
hearted scoundrel. I’m an auld mon; but ye'll find 
me.@-arm’sstrong enoe’ forsicas ye. Yeld'shoot the 
young ma-ster, would ye? One murder was nae 
enoo’ for ye; was it?) I ken wha it: was) noo that 


‘tried to break the will'by killing me flowers. I ken noo 


why honest Luke spoke sae about ye. Yerdidn’t ken 
that Jo-hn Hopkins saw the body o’ Mary Ames, and 
recognized it while ye were sailing o’er the braid 
seas, or that ye drapped a dagger the night ye 
came hame drunk, an’ that the gardener burnt it at 
dead o’ night, for thesake o’ saving the faamily name. 
But the time’s come when yer disgrace canna hurt 
the angel heart ye broke, an’ if ye dinna e’en swing 
on a gibbet, it’s uae throngh a fau’t 0’ mine.” 

John Moseley :gradually ceased his struggling as 
this bitter. tirade fell on his ears, and half-raised 
himself from;the earth to gaze. at the speaker with 


\appalled but remorseless-eyes. When.the old Scotch- 


manu‘had.ceased, from sheer exhaustion, he gaspingly 
saith: 
“If you'll,take! your hand from. my. threat, :I’d like 
to say something” 
he gardener removed his sinewy hand from the 
man’sthroat tovhis left shoulder, and noticed that his 
right’ hand immediately sought his breast pocket, 
whence he drew out-a fresh revolver, and before any 


Kone could speak discharged it at the faithful old 


man’s head, then, turning to where Raphael and Alice 


/atood, with a gleam of vengeance, was abeut to fire 


ut the young man, when the r gardener fell 
heavily across him, and, knocking in his fall the 
weapon from the murderer’s hand, its. contents were 
lodged in his own neck, 

“ Great Heaven!” cried Raphael, “.why did I not 
prevent this ? to stand here rooted to the. spot with 
surprise. Run quick, Alice, and tell your uncle to 
come.” 

But as Alice started back they observed Luke 


standing at the farmhouse door, shading his eyes 


with his hand,.and gazing in the direction of the 
shots. 

They beckoned violently to him and had the satis- 
faction of seeing him start towards them on the run, 
accompanied by Mary Jane and Ned, with a farm 
labourer at.their heels, 

“ What has happened ?” Luke-cried, nearing them 
all out of breath. 

Raphael was on his knees, with the faithful old 
gardener in his arms, now insensible to all outward 
things, except that when his head was‘moved he gave 
a low moan. 

The young man merely pointed to the twewithout 
speaking, and Luke forbore to question when he saw 
so much depended on expedition. 

“We must take them home at oneo,”’ he said. 
““Now who’s quickest to run for Doctor, Smith ?” 

“T am,” replied Alice, and sped away with rapi- 
dity to accomplish the errand. 

“Oh, I’m so happy, so happy !” she. murmured as 
she ran along, “to think. that.he. lowes, me, and is 
as good and greatas I once thought him, and for- 


gives me for my vile suspicions. How blind I must 


have been.” 

Meanwhile Ned had raised up the originator of all 
this: mischief, who was writhing in egony, and had 
said: 

““Come, unele, weihad better take this.one home 
firat, for-he must be attended to at. once.” 

“Let him wait,” said Luke, sternly, thinking of 
his blighted early hopes. “Let bim wait till an 
honest man is attended. to.” 

So saying he went over to Raphael, and together 
they: tenderly bore the old gardener to the farm- 
house, returning immediately afterwards for the 
author of all the misfortune. 

When Doctor Smith arrived, expeditious as he 
had been, he found the inmates anxiously awaiting 
him. 

The gardener had been taken to the room gene- 
rally occupied by Raphael, while John Moseley lay 
in Ned’s room, that being nearer, as the wounded 
man had fainted when they began to move him, 

After a rapid survey of lis patients. the keen-eyed 
doctor, much to Luke and Raphael’s:disappointment, 
pointing to John Moseley, said : 

“I must attend to this one first, or he will bleed 
to death. Come, Ned,” he cried, ‘what have you 
done for him ?” 

Ned quietly pointed to the wretched man, who 
began to unclose his eyes. 

“ Yes, yes,” assented the doctor, stroking his chin 
a little jealously, it might be, at the other's modest 
but successful efforts. “Yes, yes, I think 1 may 
leave him to you, What is your opinion of him ?” 

He judiciously drew Ned aside to ask this question. 


The next instant there was acrash anda 





hours,.and an excitement of any kind may bring his 
death on in half that time.” 

“Good! Your hand, young fellow; remember I 
saved. yon, when quite.a.littls fellow, from dying of 
searlet fever, now ‘ go thou and do likewise.’” 

At this moment Luke, anxious to be of service 
anywhere, entered the room, and Jolin Moseley, 
looking up, gave a-faint cry,aud turned his:face to 
the wall, 

“Do not be troubled,” said the farmer, quietly ; 
“you shall be cared for as though you had been a 
friend to me all my life.” 

Turning round again suddenly, the unfortunate 
wretch asked : j 

‘‘Have I received my death wound ?” 

Luke looked at Ned, and the young man replied, 
soothingly : 

**Do not distress yourself, sir, but try to rest.” 

“ Tell me the truth,” he cried, sharply. 

“You will hardly survive another day,” was the 


ponse. 

The guilty man covered his face with his hands 
and moaned with bitter, convulsive sobs, as only a 
wretched, despairing soul can sob out its trembling 
fears. Were they the tears of repentance or fear ? 
Ah, only the loving heart. of a merciful Judge can 
tell. 

Alice had been in:the room for some time past, but 
remaiued so quiet that no one noticed her till she 
now came forwardand spoke a few consoling words 
to the sufferer. Luke became so visibly affected at 
this that he was about to leave the room, wlien John 
Moseley called him back. 

“ell me,” he said, “did Susan Grimes really 
die?” 

“She did,” Luke replied, briefly. : 

“ Aud her children—what became of her children ?” 

Luke stood a moment irresolute, glancing uneasily 
towards the brother and sister. His hands clasped 
themselves before him, as though they would hold 
together a breaking heart. : 

“Your children,” he began, then paused, fixing his 
eyes in pity and love on Alice, asthough he were ad- 
dressing her, “ your children stand before you. Ned 
and Alice are the offspring of Susan Grimes!” 


(To be continued.) 





Ir is expected that the whole of the regiments 
coming home:from India during the ensuing winter 
—viz., the lst Battalion 19th, 38th, 79th, and 104th 
Regiments, and 3rd Battalion Rifle Brigade—will 
occupy quarters in the Southern District. 

PRECAUTIONS AGAINST THE SuN.—In their na- 
tural situation, the roots of plants, plunged into the 
soil, receive only a heat tempered by the coolness 
imparted to them by the soil beneath. In pots, on 
the contrary, the extremities of these roots, which 
line the inside of the pot, and which are the most 
tender part of them, are literally burnt when the sun 
shines on its external.surface. You must not think 
that repeated waterings will remedy this; if you 
water the plants often, the roots in pots axpenet to 
the sun, being then. in contact with hot water, will 
be boiled instead of being roasted, which will come 
exactly to the same thing so far as their life is con- 
cerned. It is then indispensable to have a plank 
inside the balustrade of your balcony facing the 
south, which plank, its edge touching the floor, must 
reach as high as'the top of the largest pots. The 
outside of the pots being shaded by this plank, the 
roots of the-plants will experience only a moderate 
degree of heat ; for any exvess of this may then be 
prevented by frequent waterings. Plants in pots 
also require an additional protection from the sun— 
the shade of a tree, or an awning, or something of 
the sort. 

A Marriace Lorrery.—A concert was an- 
nounced to take place at Racine, in Wisconsin. 
Five young men were to be chosen, of extreme phy- 
sical beauty, moral habits, intellectual, and accom- 
plished. Then 50,000 tickets were to be distributed 
at two dollars each, which would make 100,000 dol- 
lars.to be divided equally amongst those five young 
gentlemen, 20,000 dollars being allotted to each. 
‘he whole orchestra consisted of two drums, which 
were to be played in a very remarkable way. In the 
first drum were to be placed the 50,000 tickets, and 
in the second the photographs of the five young 
gentlemen. The drums were then to be turned for 
half an hour, and the drawing then followed. A 
number was to be taken simultaneously out of each 
dram, and tliat young lady who obtained the num- 
ber that was drawn would gain the husband whose 
picture was taken from the second drum. Of.course 
where the requirements for qualification as @can- 
didate were so very strict, both in mental and phy- 
sical endowments—more especially when we remem- 
ber how rarely these charms are to be found com- 
bined—it was only fair that some measures should 
be taken to protect the young men, and accordingly 








the projectors of the scheme announced—1, that 


“He cannot live much more than twenty-four | the tickets could ouly be bought by girls or wi- 
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dows (a statement that one might think was al- 
most unnecessary); and 2, that the following 
classes would be vigorously excluded from the pri- 
vileges of purchase :—All women who had had two 
husbands, all girls over thirty and under sixteen, 
all brunettes whose skin was so dark that you 
could trace upon it with a piece of coal a white 
(sic) line, and, lastly, and most imperatively, all 
holders of opinions favourable to ‘ women’s rights.” 
It was expected the concert would be crowded. 

Tue Jardin des Plantes has just received several 
animals, to replace those which perished (query, 
eaten ?) during the siege, including dromedaries, 
antelopes, gazelles, ostriches, hyenas, kangaroos, 
etc. 





LIFE’S SHADOWS. 


—_<>——- 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


A HUSH, ominous as the calm that precedes the 
awful outbreak of the whirling tornado, succeeded 
the utterance of Lord Thornhurst’s passionate re- 
tort to the thoughtless words of the young London 
barrister. Every face around that — dinner 
table grew yet paler with a terrible apprehension. 
Every gaze turned alternately with keen anxiety 
from the host to young Hastings, who sat be- 
wildered and queiaieal. 

The insult hurled by the marquis at the young 
man seemed for the moment utterly unpardonable, 
and one or two fiery spirits, friends of young Hast- 
ings, mentally decided that it could only be wiped 
out with blood. 

What the upshot of the scene might have been, 
had matters been left entirely to the two men chiefly 
concerned, could not have been predicated. 

Admiral Sir Henry Harcourt, whose nephew and 
heir young Hastings was, being an intimate friend 
of Lord Thornhurst, knew his peculiarities and 
idiosyncrasies thoroughly. He loved the fiery mar- 
quis tenderly, having been his guardian, and had 
seen his grand and sterling virtues. He now inter- 
posed, saying under his breath to his nephew : 

“*Retract your words, sir.” 

The young barrister coloured, but, frightened at 
the storm his innocently meant words had raised, and 
anxious to allay it, he arose also, and said, with a 
graceful courtesy : 

“IT beg your pardon, my lord, for a jest that must 
appear unseemly and uncalled for. I supposed that 
you were in a jesting mood like myself. I beg pardon 
of your noble lady also, and retract my words in 
toto.” 

It certainly required more bravery to make this 
apology, after the insult of the marquis, than to 
resort to the old-time duello, and young Hastings 
felt it so. He resumed his seat, his face flushing, 
his hands trembling. 

The marquis, who had been white with passion, 
began to flush also. The enormity of the insult he 
had hurled at his guest presented itself to him. 
omer Pa himself by a stern, commanding effort, 

2@ Salad: 

“It is I who have to beg pardon, Mr. Hastings. 
Your careless words touched me upon a tender 
point, and I can only urge that wound as an excuse 
for my unpardonable violence. My friends here 
who have known me for years are aware that the 
experiences of the Divorce Court, in the case of the 
Falconers, prejudiced me against the very name of 
divorce. Again I beg your pardon for an insult to 
a guest that would have shamed a savage.” 

He left his place and came the length of the table 
to young Hastings’s side, and offered his hand. The 
young barrister took it, and the two shook hands in 
silence. Then the host returned to his seat, and 
peace was restored. 

Admiral Harcourt made an attempt to divert the 
thoughts of the company by telling a story of his 
sea life, a propos of nothing, and although no one 
listened to it, in the tremor following the late ex- 
citement, yet his tones and forced jollity had the 
effect of calming the guests and restoring an air of 
pleasant serenity. 

Until now the guests had delicately refrained 
from looking at their hostess. Amongst those pre- 
sent there were but two who were aware that the re- 
mark of young Hastings had a foundation of 
truth—that Lady Thornhurst was, indeed, a di- 
vorced wife. These now cast an apparently casual 
glance in the direction of Lady Thornhurst, and 
were surprised at seeing not the faintest trace of 
emotion in her face. 

She was indeed pale, but so also was Lady Har- 
court ; she was apparently not even frightened, not 
apprehensive, not at all troubled for herself, Her 
grave, dusky eyes, full of trembling shadows, were 
fixed in sympathy upon young Hastings, but her 
shapely head, glittering with diamonds, drooped 


gracefully towards Lady Harcourt, who was repeat- 
ing, in a somewhat flurried fashion, some recent 
gossip. 


Every person present seemed to feel it incumbent 








upon himself to efface the recollection of the recent 
unpleasant scene. Even Lord Thornhurst and Mr. 
Hastings brought forth their stores of wit and 
humour for the occasion, and presently the contre- 
temps was nearly or quite forgotten by all but two 
present, the host and hostess. 

Lady Thornhurst and kale Bet lingered 
long at the table, but arose at 
the drawing-room. The gentlemen lingered over 
their wine in high good humour, but ly rejoined 
the ladies. The coffee was brought to the drawing- 
room and served; some music was had; and soon 
after eleven o’clock Admiral Harcourt’s carriage 
was announced, and the admiral, Lady Harcourt, 
and Mr. Hastings took theirleave. Other carriages 
were announced in swift succession, and at half-past 
eleven o’clock the last wy departed, and the last 
carriage whirled down the avenue. 

As sound of the wheels died out on the crisp, 
wintry night air Lady Thornhurst crossed the floor 
of the grand drawing-room, and placed one amber- 
satin-covered foot upon the polished fender of one 
of three grate-fires that glowed in the room. 
Raising her dress lightly above her instep, she stood 
there a tly serene, proud, and self-poised, but 
inwardly so sick at heart and trembling that the 
veriest wretch must have pitied her could he have 
seen beneath that unmoved exterior. 

The three great chandeliers, blazing with wax 
lights, sent down a glow of mellow radiance upon 
her as she stood there in her glorious beauty and 
queenly magnificence of attire. There were flowers 
crowded into the rare Pompeiian vases on the mar- 
ble shelves, and in various nooks and niches—flow- 
ers that breathed of summer and sunshine. There 
were warmth and fragrance in the air, luxurious glow 
and brightness on every side. One would scarcely 
have thought that in so fair a Paradise “the trail of 
the serpent” should be visible. 

The marquis entered the room from the hall by a 
door at the farther end, and came slowly up the 
length of the apartment. He had dismissed the ser- 
vants from the front part of the house for the night, 
and was new intent upon a private interview with 
his wife. 

He approached with a countenance from which 
all the pleasant brightness had departed with the 
latest guest. There was a cloud on his brow, a 
moody look in his bright blue eyes, a pained and 
troubled expression on his fair and noble Saxon face. 
He had tossed back his waving yellow hair, bright 
as corn-silk, and looked the picture of a wild unrest 
and of gloomy discontent. 

He wheeled a chair towards the marchioness, and 
requested her to be seated. : 

* Thank you, Antony,”’ she answered, not stirring, 
‘but I prefer to stand.” 

The marquis bowed and stood opposite her, lean- 
ing upon the end of the low carved mantelpiece, and 
regarding her with gloomy, accusing eyes. 

“The hour has come for a full understanding be- 
tween you and me, Ignatia,” he said. “ In the first 
place, I desire some light to be thrown upon the 
affair of to-night. I have known Archy Hastings 
for many years, and have always believed him to be 
the soul of honour. What could have prompted 
him to utter that falsehood to-night—to insult his 
host and hostess at their own table? Was it that 
he knew my sore point, and probed it out of thought- 
less malice? I believe,” he added, his face darken- 
ing, ** I ought to retract my apology and call him 
out!” 


Lady Thornhurst did not reply. She could not. 
The story she had meant to tell her husband that 
night had been already hinted to him in the remazk 
of Mr. Hastings, and her confession was to be forced, 
from her in a manner that galled her proud nature. 
She compelled herself +o maintain an outward calm- 
ness, in spite of her inward terror. 

“You said you had a confession to make to me 
to-night about your child,” continued the marquis, 
impatiently. “ After nine years of wedded life you 
permit your husband to learn by accident that a 
child of your first marriage still exists, and that you 
are prosecuting a secret search for her. And when 
I question you upon the subject, without a suspi- 
cion that the girl is yours, I find myself on the 
brink of a mystery which has lain between us unsus- 
pected by me during all these years. After this dis- 
covery I do not know that I should be surprised at 
any duplicity of which I might find you guilty. 
But I do not care to hear the story of your stolen 
child,” he added, moodily. “I have graver affairs 
to attend to. This matter with Hastings is not yet 
ended. Ido not think that I shall rest satistied 
with his apology for his wanton assault upon my 
wife and the mother of my sons.” ; 

Lady Thornhurst twisted her hands together 
nervously. Her love for her husband, her fears of 
his displeasure, her wild apprehension that he would 
withdraw his love and confidence from her on hear- 
ing her story, made her tremble at the thought of 
telling him. Yet, with a bravery that many a man 
marching to the field of battle would have envied, 
she gathered her energies for the task before her. 





“ Antony,” she said, in a low, fluttering voice, 
“Mr. Hastings did not utter a falsehood !” 
Ni a marquis stared at her, uttering a discordant 
gh. 
“You mean that he but uttered a foolish jest?” 


he said. 

“ No, Antony ; I~I mean that he told the truth!” 

The ewe sags eyes dilated; his face grew terrible 
in his haughty anger. 

“ Ignatia,” he said, sternly, “ I will not bear such 
a miserable jest even from my own wife. You 
should know me better than to say such words to 
me !”’ 

“But they are truth, Antony,” she said, in a 
sudden passionate cry. ‘I was what he told you 
—the plaintiff in the case of Holm against Holm!’ 

She turned her eyes upon him in a wild appeal. 

He shrank from her, muttering, with parched 


Ss: 

Me Great Heaven! You—you—a divorced wife ?” 

Yes, Antony, yes!” 

“Then you deceived me! You told me you were 
a widow !”’ he ejaculated, recoiling still farther from 
her. “Ignatia, you are trying me. Take back 
those words. In Heaven’s name, take them back!” 

“T cannot,” she moaned, = her white face 
from him. ‘“ Hear me, Antony. &m as pure and 
innocent as if I had been indeed a widow. Will 
you blame’ me that I was tied toa vile and loath- 
some wretch, and that I, with my father’s advice, 
applied to the law tofree me from him? Antony, 
I am guiltless and most miserable——” 

He interrupted her by a wild gesture. 

“ Cheat! Beautiful cheat!” he exclaimed, nearly 
beside himself with passion. ‘ You knew 4 feelings 
on this subject. You deliberately imposed yourself 
upon me. In all innocence I have taken to myself 
a wife whose past the very dregs of society are more 
conversant with thanI! Ihave given to my sons a 
mother for whom they must blush in the coming 
years! Iam perhaps the rival of a living man in 

our affections! For nine years you have lain in my 
som a living falsehood! I could find it in my soul 
to hate you from this night !” 

“ Antony, hear my defence. I did not mean to 
cheat you,” wailed the anguished wife. “‘ WhenI 
first met you I believed him dead. I was but a 
child when I married him—only sixteen. Think of 
it. I was a motherless, wilful, impulsive girl. My 
father was in India. My aunt, who was my 
guardian, had more thought of herdumb cattle than 
of the child committed to her care. My governess 
was a silly, romantic creature, who was bribed by 
Captain Holm to foster my fancy for him. I 
married him- wilfully and privately, and my aunt 
allowed us to remain with her at Redruth Moor. It 
was in my aunt’s house that my child was born. 
That child was barely three months old when Cap- 
tain Holm deserted me. He was abusive before he 
went, and proved unfaithful to me. My love for 
him had turned to fear. I did not see him again for 
three years. My father came back from India and 
learned my story. He saw that I had been led 
away by girlish folly and the persuasions of a man 
already old inthe ways of the world. He under- 
took to free me and my child from the claims 
of this man. There was a quiet agmosg | of 
the case, and the Divorce Court gave me back 
my freedom and the custody of my child. There 
was no scandal, Antony. The world has never 
made free with my name, and there are very 
few who know that the former Ignatia Holm is 
the Lady Thornhurst of to-day. Be merciful to me, 
and forgive me!” . 

He turned upon her with a sneer. The uis’s 
noble, generous, kindly nature seemed turned, for 
the time being, to the gall of bitterness. 

“Have you had pity upon me?” he demanded, 
harshly. “ I could have borne it, Ignatia, had I been 
stabbed by any hand other than yours. But that 
this crue} wound should come from you is more than 
Ican bear! Why did you go to the altar with me 
with an untruth in your heart ?” 

“ Antony, hear me,” she pleaded. ‘‘ Upon the 
day on which I received the decree of divorce Cap- 
tain Holm came to me and begged me to take him 
back. I refused. My child—my little golden- 
haired baby girl—was playing by me on the lawn. 
In a transport of rage he caught her up and fled 
with her, and I have not seen her from that day to 
this. I nearly died with grief at her loss. Aiter- 
wards came a letter from Captain Holm that my child 
was dead, and that he was on his way to Canada. I 
went abroad with my father, and we lived in Italy 
for years. We were in Florence when we received 
news from Canada that Holm was dead—that he had 
been lost in a gale upon Lake Ontario. I called 
myself a widow, and returned with my father to 
England and took my place as mistress of Redruth 
Wold. Youand I met and loved. I could not bear 
to talk of my past, and the divorce proceedings had 
been conducted so quietly that you could not know 
the truth. Inever suspected your prejudices against 
divorces and divorced women uutil the night before 
our marriage, but then I believed Holm to be dead, 
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and I believed that I had better keep my secret 

still——-” 

“In order not to lose a title!” sneered the mar- 

uls. 

' Lady Thornhurst quivered under the cruel stab, 
but she did not respond in kind. 

“You should know me well enough in nine years 
of intimacy to believe me guiltless of such a miser- 
able ambition,” she said. ‘You should know also, 
Antony, that I loved you, I never loved Captain 
Holm—never—as I love you. Had you been a beg- 
gar I should have loved you the samo, for it was 
the man I loved, not the gilded trappings. You re- 
member our marriage day, and my terrible agita- 
tion? That agitation was caused by the receipt of 
a letter announcing that Captain Holm still lived. 
Then I dared not tell you.” 

“You have known all these years that that man 
lived ?” 

The marchioness bowed her head. 

“You never told me!” said the marquis, in a 
paroxysm of jealous fury. ‘‘Have you seen him 
since our marriage ?” 

“Yes,” she stammered, growing yet paler. 

“ When?” he demanded, compressing his lips. 

“That evening—when you found me—in the con- 
servatory !’’ she gasped, brokenly. 

A gleam like lightning shot from Lord Thorn- 
hurst’s eyes. 

“ Your agitation was caused by an interview with 
him ?” he exclaimed, recalling the information the 
gardener had given him upon the same evening. 
“ And,” he added, abruptly, a sudden thought com- 
ing to him, “ you saw him later on the same night ? 
When I met you on the stairs you had been out in- 
to the wet night to-meet him ?” 

“Only to buy him off, Antony—only to pay him 
money, to let me alone, and not betray to you my 
secret !” 

Lord Thornhurst was in nowise moved by this an- 
nouncement. All the jealousy of his strong nature, 
which had so long lain dormant, was up in arms. 
Because of the very excess of his passionate love 
for his wife, he was the more cruel and pitiless to 
her, feeling the more keenly her deception as he 
termed it. 

“Did he speak one word of love to you?’’ he de- 
manded. “ Did he dare to forget that he addressed 
the Marchioness of Thornhurst ?” 

Lady Thornhurst’s memory went back to the 
scene on the lawn when Holm had avowed his con- 
tinued love for her, and had tried to kiss her pure 
lips, and a slow, vivid scarlet flush crept up into her 
white cheeks, and her head drooped in wifely shame 
and indignation. 

“Tam answered!” said Lord Thornhurst, in a 
voice so altered as to startle her. “ That-blush tells 
me that you were not averse to his loving words— 
to his kisses, perhaps——” 

**Oh, Antony !” 

“What! You did not expect meto read you so 
thoroughly? I have always believed that the first 
love was the one love of a lifetime; that a second 
love could never have the ardour, the passion, the 
sweetness, of the first! You were my first love, 
Ignatia, but I it seems am not even your last love. 
Do not interrupt me. I do not doubt that, when 
yout first hasband appeared to you, the old, tender, 
girlish memories came back at sight of him; and— 
great Heaven!* I shall go mad!—to think that I, 
’ who hate divorced women, should be one of two hus- 
bands laying claim to the same woman! to think 
that I may meet him any day, and he may sneer in 
my face, actuated by the thought that even I cannot 
blot out his image from your heart! I wonder that 

I do not hate you! I hate myself!” 

“Antony, I love you, and you alone——”’ 

. “Words! mere words! Why did you not tell me 
the truth ? Why did you suffer me to insult an 
honourable gentleman, my guest, at my own table ? 
When I think how I dared insult Archy Hastings as 
I did, I feel as if Ishould sink with shame. You sat 
at the table cold and impassive, seeming as inno- 
ceutasachild, Perhaps all my guests knew the 
truth! Perhaps, of all at the table to-night, I was 
br only one ignorant of the antecedents of my 

ec. 

Lady Thornhurst, calm now as any statue, and al- 
nost as cold, made no protest. She was like ice, and 
the marquis was like a consuming fire. 

‘I have one more question to ask,’ said Lord 

Thornhurst, taking a hurried turn about the room, 
‘and upon your 7 y depends more than you think. 

As to your father, 1 will say here that my confidence 

in him is utterly lost. From what you have confessed 

to-night I know him at last as a clever, manceuvring, 
scheming person, anxious to palm ofi' his daughter 
upon an honourable man, and not caring by what 
means he secured a title for her, And I have re- 

Spected that man as one of the truest, noblest souls. 
—Pshaw ! _ It is only one more awakening for me! 

he question I have to ask is this, and I demand a 
truthful answer: Did you receive a letter from that 
Holm after he left here that night ?” 

‘Ouly one~a note.” 





“T have another question of still more importance, 
and I warn you to answer this also truthfully. Did 
you go to London to meet Captain Holm ?” 

There was a brief silence. Lord Thornhurst stood 
before his wife, with fiery blue eyes and pale, in- 
tense face. 

“ T—]——” she said, tremblingly. “ He told me he 
would show me my child——” 

“JT demand a plain answer to my question. Did 
you or did you not go to London to meet him? Yes 
or no!” 

“ Yes—” 

Lord Thornhurst uttered a groan so terrible as to 
startle the marchioness, and to cause her to move 
towards him, her supple figure quivering, her arms 
ms “gua her face convulsed with an agony of 
pleading. 

“T went for my child’s sake,” she said. ‘‘ My fa- 
ther was with me. I wanted torecover my poor lit- 
tle Georgia——”’ 

*T will not trouble you for your, reasons, Lady 
Thornhurst,” said the marquis, coldly repulsing her. 
* Back, madam. I decline your embraces. The mat- 
ter is clear to meat last. You have deceived and 
cajoled me. When I uttered my tirades against 
Mrs. Falconer and Sir Thomas Trethyr, in all the 
insolence of my fancied superiority, you knew that 
I was liable to be confronted any day by your first 
husband, and that I was the very thing I abhorred 
—the second husband of a divorced woman! I can- 
not forgive you for allowing me to remain in 
ignorance of the truth forall these years. I cannot 
forgive you for leaving me in a position to in- 
sult an honourable man. No doubt I shall serve 
as a laughing-stock to him for all time to come. 
And it is the injured ‘ plaintiff’ of a divorce suit 
that I have taken to my home as its lawful mis- 
tress! It is a deceitful, double-dealing woman I 
have given as a mother to the heirs of my ancient 
and honourable name. This is the first time in the 
history of my.family when bad blood has mingled 
with the pure blood of the Thornhursts.” 

“ Antony, I have the papers relating to the di- 
vorce,”’ said the marchioness, despairingly. “ Read 
them. I was not to blame, save for my wilfulness. 
Not a shadow of disgrace has rested upon my name. 
I love you with all my soul. I need a defender, a 
faithful friend. Do not turn from me, Antony, my 
husband——” 

“Not that name, madam! I do not wish to 
hear it from your lips again. If you want a pro- 
tector, apply to your father,” and he sneered. ‘‘ We 
will drop this discussion here. You need not plead 
to me, for my heart has grown harder to you than 
astone. After the discovery of to-night our rela- 
tions will be materially altered. I will not seck a 
divorce, for the very name is more obnoxious to me 
than ever, and I daresay that secrecy and deceit are 
not causes for divorce. But henceforth we will oc- 
cupy separate rooms, and meet only when necessity 
demands it—at the table and in society. I will 
show you all outward courtesy, and in return I do- 
mand that you preserve pure and unsullied the name 
you unfortunately bear.” 

“But our boys?” said Lady Thornhurst, faintly. 
“They will not understand—they will grieve——” 

“They will not know,” answered the marquis, in 
cold disdain. “I shall leave them here with their 
governess. I do not desire them to wonder over our 
estrangement, nor do I wish to set the servants gos- 
siping. We shall leave Thornhurst to-morrow, or 
the day after.” 

* For the Continent *” 

“For London. We will stop in town fora few 
days, possibly longer. I am undecided as to our 
future, and, if I were not, I should not choose to con- 
fide longer in you. A woman with two husbands is 
perhaps not the best of confidants to either. Have 
your maid pack up your wardrobe, and bid farewell 
to your sons for some months. Itis impossible to 
tell when we shall return to Yorkshire.” 

Wounded and outraged to the very depths of her 
spirit, Lady Thornhurst yet turned in love to her 
stern husband and judge. In a voice that quivered 
with tears she besought him to believe her, to trust 
her, and to forgive her. She humbled herself as only 
a woman of the proudest nature can humble herself 
in a moment of utter abasement. But he paid no 
heed to her anguished prayers. As he had said, his 
heart had grown colder than a stone. Convulsed 
with a savage jealousy, wounded in his sorest point, 
believing himself cajoled and deceived, he lost sight, 
in his tumult of passion, of her known nobleness 
and grandeur of character, and at last spurned her 
from him as if she had been a noxious reptile. 

“No more!”’ he said, in a voice whose iciness 
covered a heart of fire. “Go to your room. Let 
this affair end here. I warn you to plead no more 
to me. I will not listen to you, nor believe you. Go, 
and rejoice in the wreck you have made of my life, 
you beautiful demon !” 

He pointed to the door, and, heart-broken and 
utterly erushed and despairing, the splendidly 
dressed woman crept ont of the room with bowed 
figure, and groped her way up the stairs to her own 





room. Surely a bitterness worse than that of death 
had come to her. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

TuHE journey of Tessa Holm down into the mari- 
time county of Dorset was performed without 
incident. On alighting at Wimborn Minster she 
was approached by an old, gray-haired coachman in 
livery, who inquired if she were Miss Holm, andon 
being answered in the affirmative announced him- 
self as the family coachman of the Gwynnes, 
possessed himself of her travelling rug, bag, and 
books, and conducted her to the waiting carriage. 

Tessa was presently installed in the roomy vehicle, 
with her small possessions around her. The coach- 
man caused a porter to bring her trunk and mount 
it upon the box, then climbed to his seat and drove 
rapidly along the street, striking out for the open 
country. 

Their route lay to the northward and eastward 
over the breezy heaths. The day was chilly and 
windy, and the sky was dull, but the girl’s heart 
was full of hope, and she carried sunshine with 

er. 

There was something very inspiriting to her in the 
thought that she was out in the world, and about 
to earn her own support. Used as she was to the 
cloister-like existence of a girl’s boarding-school, 
the very novelty of complete self-dependence, and 
< a complete personal liberty, was as delightful as 
strange. 

She had eyes for everything, the wide, bare heaths, 
the occasional houses, picturesque bits of scenery. 
and the few travellers whom they encountered ; and 
all the while her grateful heart was busy with spe- 
culations as to how much money she could save out 
of her salary of eighty pounds a year towards paying 
oe indebtedness to Keuben Dennis, her benefac- 

or. 

An hour’s drive brought them within view of an 
old gray stone- house of fine exterior, set in hand- 
some and extensive grounds. For the first time 
since leaving Wimborn Minster, the old coachman 
turned on his box, and addressed his young pas- 
senger. Pointing with the handle of his whip to- 
wards the stone house, he said, with an air of pride: 

“That’s the Todhetly place, miss—the Grange, 
they call it. That’s where our missus was brought 
up. She was a niece of the old squire. The young 
squire is her cousin, and a wild gentleman he is too, 
*T'would make the old squire come out of his grave 
if he could know the young one’s goings on! The 
next place, beyond the Plantation, is our place— 
Heathstead !” 

Tessa looked narrowly at the Grange as the car- 
riage rolled slowly past it. 

‘There were marks of neglect about the house 
and grounds, but the place had a peculiar home-like 
beauty, and Tessa, who had seen no fine country 
places, feasted her eyes upon its quaint turrets and 
sharply peaked gables with a keen sense of enjoy- 
ment. 

The Grange was separated from the highway by a 
tall hedge, now bare and leafless, of course. There 
was no lodge, but a pair of wide iron gates, hung 
against iron posts, gave ingress and egress to car- 
riages, and a smaller gate a little beyond gave pas- 
sage to people on foot. 

As the Gwynne carriage came abreast of this small 
gate it opened abruptly, and two men in shooting- 
dress, guns in hand, came out into the road. 

The coachman slackened the pace of his fat 
horses, and bowed respectfully to the two men, who, 
fixing their eyes in an admiring gaze upon Tessa, 
raised their hats to her. 

These two men were the young Squire Todhetly 
and Captain Holm! 

The latter had come down to the Grange upon the 
day previous. He had exhausted his ingenuity in 
attempts to discover the whereabouts of his lost 
child, and at last, disgusted and disheartened, had 
accepted the urgent invitation of his old friend, 
and come down to the Grange, hoping that the sharp 
country air might quicken his wits, and that, after 
a brief season of relaxation, he might resume his 
task with greater energy and brighter prospects of 
success. 

And upon the very day succeeding his arrival a 
strange fate had brought the father and daughter, 
all unknown to each other, face to face. 

As the carriage rolled slowly past, the eyes of the 
villain father and of the pure andinnocent daughter 
met. 

A strange thrill ran through Tessa’s veins, and 
she turned pale and shivered as that baleful glance 
seemed to burn its way to her soul. She was 
frightened too, and a vague sense of terror, suchas 
sometimes lingers long after some terrible dream, 
possessed her. 

Of course she could not remember him, after the 
lapse of all those years, but it seemed to her now 
that a pair of light-blue eyes like those baleful ones 
had haunted her memory all her life. Perplexed 
and tronbled, she tried to forget the casual encoun- 
ter, and, as it always happens, the harder she tried 
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to forget the more the memory of those eyes haunted 
her. 

The two men looked after the carriage with 
strangely disturbed faces. 3 

* A guest of my cousin Molly’s,” said Todhetly. 
“ We must go over and call, Holm. By Jove, wasn’t 
she a beauty? I tell you, old fellow, I’ve met my 
fate at last. I believe I'll follow up my cousin 
Molly’s advice, and get married. I’m regaiarly 
smitten at first sight. Why, what’s the matter, old 
boy? You are not smitten also ?” é 

Holm was standing like a statue, but at this 
address he started abruptly, and said, with a forced 
laugh : ’ 

“That girl’s look gave me a queer turn, that’s all. 
I wonder who she is. Imust know more of her, Tod. 
There was something about her-——But I’m getting 
as fanciful as an old woman. The girl impressed 
me strangely, and I mean to see her again, that’s all.” 

The men walked silently and with something of 
moodiness towards the heaths. 

Meanwhile the carriage rolled on past the grounds 
of the Grange, and passed the thick belt of trees 
that divided the Grange from Heathstead, which 
belt the coachman had termed the “ Plantation,” 
but it was popularly known as “ Squire’s Cop- 

ice,’ an old Squire Todhetly, a hundred years 

ack, having made that coppice a favourite resort. 
In his day Heathstead and the Grange had beer one 
estate, but Heathstead had been sold ont of the 
family a half-century since, to be brought back into 
it by the marriage of Mary Todhetly to Gwynne of 
Heathstead. The coppice had been cut down once 
or twice, and now included a growth of fine, thrifty 
young trees covering a score of acres. 

Passing the shadow of the Squire’s Coppice, the 
carriage came out against the grounds of Heath- 
stead. Tessa looked out eagerly for a view of her 
future home. She beheld only a large square red- 
brick house, three storeys in height, with stone cop- 
ings, fantastic chimney stacks, and a stone porch of 
considerable pretensions. ‘The carriage entered the 
grounds by a pair of open ggies, and rolled on to- 
wards the house along a semi-circular drive which 
traversed a smooth lawn, now littered with dead 
leaves and brown with the winter frosts. 

The carriage drew up before the porch, and Tessa 
alighted. She was met at the door by a prim, hard- 
faced housekeeper, who informed her that Mrs. 
Gwynne was dressing for dinner, but would see her 
in the course of an hour. She offered to conduct 
Tessa up to her room, and led her up to the third 
floor of the house, ushering her into a small front 
chamber, neatly furnished, in which a fire was 
burning. 

“This is your room, miss,” she said. “ Your 
luggage will be up presently. This room adjoin- 
ing,” and she flung open a door at one side of the 
room, ‘‘ is the schoolroom.”’ 

The housekeeper did not linger. Tessa’s.luggage 
was brought up, and the girl was left to herself. 
She inspected her room leisurely, looked out of each 
of the three windows in turn, and found that her 
west window commanded a view of Todhet!y Grange 
and the Squire’s Coppice. The remaining windows 
faced the north, and commanded a wide view of level 
heath. 

The schoolroom was larger and better furnished. 
One side of the room was lined with book shelves 
covered with books, many of them, however, school 
books that had been in vogue a century before. A 
raised dais for the governess and a neat teacher’s 
desk were between the windows, and a long baize- 
covered table stood in the centre of the room, laden 
with cabinets of minerals, cases of stuffed birds, 
other cases of well-preserved insects, globes, maps, 
atlases, etc. Two small desks comprised the furni- 
ture for pupils. The walls were covered with well- 
chosen pictures, maps, and charts, with a large 
black-board. 

Tessa quiteapproved of this pleasant little school- 
room, and, returning to her own chamber, made her 
toilet. Her travelling suit was exvhanged for a 
black silk dress, with a blue sash, for Tessa had a 
love of bright colours, and she was quite ready long 
before the housekeeper came up to inform her Mrs. 
Gwynne would see her in that lady’s dressing-room. 

Tessa followed her guide down to the second 
floor, to a large square chamber, which presented a 
picture of warmth and luxury. It was unoccupied at 
the moment of the young girl’s entrance, and the 
housekeeper, bidding Tessa be seated, passed into 
an inner room, whence presently issued the sound 
of conversation, in low, whispering tones. 

Tessa walked to a window and looked out. For 
the first time since leaving London a shadow ob- 
scured her bright hopefulness. She remembered 
that she had only come to Heathstead upon trial, 
and she thought : 

“Perhaps, after ali, Mrs. Gwynne may think me 
too young fora governess for her children. Perhaps 
she w ill send me back to London, and make an effort 

to obtain a governess who will suit her better. 
Oh, dear! oh, dear! I wish the interview were well 
over, and my fate decided.” 





She was still standing there when the housekeeper 
passed through into the hall, and she did not turn her 
head until the rustle of silken 5 pee anno 
the entrance of the mistress of Heathstead. 

Then, turning with a pale face, but quiet, high- 
bred air, the Marchioness of Thornhurst’s daughter 
found herself confronted with Mrs. Gwynne. 

(To be continued.) 








RATHER AWKWARD. 

Waar terrible creatures are little children! They 
are always investigating affairs by the light of their 
own innocence, and bringing older or a to con- 
fusion thereby. The other day, a little girl, not 
past the rs of babyhood, was taken out to ride 
in a tram by her affectionate aunt. 

There had been considerable illness in the family, 
and she had seen one lady frequently supported on 
some one’s shoulder, while her head was being bathed 
with camphor, or in order that she should change 
her position for a while. Also there had been some 
fear of the invalid’s death, and baby had listened 
to much that had set her thinking deeply. 

Now that she was perched upon the comfortable 
cushions she looked about her at the passengers, 
and soon settled her attention upon a young man 
and young girl, who, probably not being well versed 
in the customs of polite society, were revealing the 
fact that they “‘ kept company.” 

Baby looked wisely for awhile, then shook her 
head, and plucked her aunt by the:sleeve. 

“ Aunty,” she said, in a shrill, childish treble, 
* ob, aunty, do-you think that lady is.going' to die? 
—the one the gentleman is holding upon his 
shoulder.”’ 

Aunty sat overcome. The majority of the pas- 
sengers tittered audibly, while the more polite looked 
out of the window, and saw something on the pave- 
ment which amused them; and the young lady’s 
head was set straight upon her shoulders in a 
moment, while her sweetheart indicated to the con- 
ductor his wish to alight at the next street, an 
operation which baby witnessed with the remark 
that “ that lady seemed to be better, and could walk 
all by her herself now.” G, H, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
Let’s take the instant by the forward top 3 
Por wevare old, aud on our quick'st decvees 
The inaudible and noiseless toot of ‘Time 
Steals ere we can effect them.. 

EGLANTINE was quite correct in her conjecture. 
When Old Cob entered the servants’ hall the major- 
ity of them had not arrived, for the supper-boll had 
not been rung. Only two or three men frow the stables 
were standing by the fire, The foremust of tiese— 
Stammers—saw Mrs. Cobhouse -eater the hall, aud 
he caught sight of something white on her dress. 
Going up to examine it from a motive of idle curiosity, 
he saw a lady’s handwriting and remarked that the 
sheet of note-paper was pinned on. 

Being a shrewd man, he was iaclined to think that 
this was not the result of chance. There was some 
desigu, some meaning in it, unlesssome one lad been 
playing a trick with the old woman, 

He determined to possess himself of the paper at 
all hazards, and he adopted the plan described by 
Qld Cob in the last chupter—uamely, taking hold 
of and attempting to kiss her, while, with the other 
hand, he rapidly disengaged the paper and slipped it 
into his coat pocket. 

He waited till supper was over, then, taking alan- 
tern, went back to the stables over which he slept, 
where he carefully read the note. 

“ Fifty pounds,” he said to himself. “This isa 
lucky chauce for me, Eglantine Passingham! I won- 
der who she is! A prisoner at the Wilds too. That's 
one of master’s secrets. Auyhow he won't give 
me fifty pounds for holding my tongue, and I always 
like to help a female in distress. I know Mr. Bourne 
well, and a nice gentleman he is. One of our 
men used to live servant with him, and always says 
it was a good place, which he would not have left 
if Mr. Bourne had not reduced the estabvlishmeut 
when he went to London some mouths ago. I'll get 
up early.in the morning and tramp over to Falling 
Water.” 

Accordingly he went to bed without having his 
customary pipe in the harness room, and was up with 
the lark on the following day. 

It chanced, fortunately for Eglantine’s scheme, that 
Everard was at home. He had been told by General 
Tahourdin to go into the country and await intelli- 
gence from him, which he was anxiously expecting 
every day. 








Being an early riser, he was up when Stammers 
called at seven o'clock, and had him shown in at 
once. 

“ Well, my man,” said he, “ what is it?’ 

“Please, sir, I’m Mr. Morgan’s groom,” answered 
Stammers, standing in the doorway. 

“Ah, yes; I have had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Morgan, 

“ Here’s this note, sir.” 

“Give itme. Why did you not band it to meat 
first? Never waste a gentleman's time by useless 
talking,” said Everard Bourne, taking the scrap of 
paper from him, 

He started and turned pale as he read it. 

“ Where did you get this from ?” heinquired. 

Stammers explained the remarkable: way in which 
it had come into his possession. 

“There is something very extraordinary about 
your story,” said Everard; “ but I see no reason to 
disbelieve you. Have you heard any gossip among 
the servants at the Wilds about young lady being 
held a prisoner there 2?” 

* No, sir.” 

“Say nothing to any one, if you have not done so 
already,” Everard continued. 

“ Not a word, sir. I have kept my tongue to my- 
self, and know how to do so,” Stammers answered. 

“That is right. I will come over presently, and 
have an interview with Mr. Morgan, and you may 
rely upon having the fifty pounds mentioned in this 
note in a day or two.” 
+. Shpak you for ever, sir!” said Stammers, over- 
joyed. 

“Youcan go now. What is your name, if I should 
‘want to send for you ?” 

“Stammers, second groom, sir, at your service.” 

“That will do. Good morning. 

Without waiting for breakfast he rode over to the 
Wilds, saying nothing to his sister, but feeling 
pleased beyond measure at the chance of being useful 
to his beloved Eglantine, who, from her curt dismissal 
of him, he once thought was lost to him for ever. 

General Tahourdin had prolonged his stay for 
various reasons, and had just descended to the break- 
fast room, where Vigers Mo and Leon also were. 
Partridges, hot and cold, with other delicacies of the 
seasou, were on the table, and the urn sent up its 
cheery steam. 

Yo their surprise Mr. Bourne was announced. 
Leon trembled; he could not help thinking that 
Everard’s visit was somehow connected with Eglan- 
tine’s imprisonment. Was he not her accepted and 
cherished lover? Who so fit to watch over and pro- 
teet her? 

“A neighbour of mine,” said Morgan, looking at 
the card. “ With your permission I will have him 
shown in here.” 

“ By all means, I know Mr. Bourne,” answered 
the general. 

“Indeed! But who is it you do not know?” 
replied Morgan, with a laugh. 

“He is one of ours. Everard Bourne is a mem- 
ber of the ‘Iron Cross.” 

Vigers Morzan looked still, more astonished. 

He ordered his visitor to be ushered in, and 
Everard greeted them all by name, giving Leon his 
surname as well as lis Christian name, which, owing 
to Morgan’s habit of calling him Leon, the general 
had not yet heard, 

“ Whatdid you say 2?” asked the general, becoming 
deadly pale. 

“Leon Dansert; that is this young geutleman’s 
name, I believe,” replied Everard. 

“Tt is,” said Leon, “as far as I know. It was 
marked on my clothes when I-was picked up at sea 
by Captain Passingtiam.” 

“ Wonders will uever cease,” muttered the gene- 
ral—adding, in a louder tone, “ This is a-remarkablo 
dispensation of Providence, gentlemen, unless I am 
much deceived. Listen to me. When I went to 
sea I assumed several names, not caring that my 
honoured and aucient one of Tahourdin should be 
known in all the evil company that my troubles were 
likely to throw me amongst. After a time I called 
myself Dansert, and allied myself to my present wife, 
who was a rich lady residing in Bermuda, A son 
was born, and we were voyaging to New York when 
a storm overtook us, and, as I have always believed, 
my son was drowned at sea. His name was Leon Dan- 
sert. If I am correct in my surmises I caunot resist 
the conclusion tliat I have found my son.” ’ 

Leon leapt to his feet, and, seizing the general's 
hand, said: 

“ Tt is too much good fortune for me to have found 
such a father !” 

“ Hear me out,” continued the general. “ Your 
life was saved by Captain Passingham. A deadly 
enmity exists between him and me, ‘Lhe fact of his 
having saved my son, whose loss I have deplored for 
so long a time, eutitles him to my gratitude. Mr. Mor- 
gan kuows how bitterly 1 have hated him. Even now 
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I have a fresh cause of grievance against him. His 
daughter has taken mine away from me, and I do not 
know how to recover her. My private affairs, how- 
ever, have nothing to do with yours, Leon, and——” 

“ Pardon me, father,” said Leon, who did not care 
for the recovery of arelative, but was rejoiced only to 
think he was the son of @ rich man who could ad- 
vance him in the world, ‘any quarrel of yours is 
mine, and if Captain Passingham has offended you 
I shall make it my business to 

The general, in:his turn, interrupted Leon by hold+ 
ing up his hend, 

“You have eaten his bread and slept under*his, 
roof,” he exclaimed. ; 
more odious in my eyes than another it is ingratitude:; 
Whatever my differences with Captain Passingham) 
may be, you oughtto try to heal them, not ‘towow 
fresh seeds of dissension between'us.” ~ 

Leon shrank back, abashed. 

_ “T am glad to find a son,” continued the gemprdlys; 
“yet you must not suppose that because our relation-, 
ship is satisfactorily established,.as I take it tolbe,, 
that I shall recognize you if I do not find yourwor- 
thy. Iammot responsible'for youreducation; Tam 
not answerable for you in any way, but, if on duquiny 
I find that you are everything I could wish, will 
take you to my heart and do all that liesiin) my: 
power to\promote your material interests.” | 

“T hope I shall be found worthy of your smppert 
and affestion,” Leon answered, with an affected 
warmth, which deceived himite whom the gpeech 
was addressed. 

“T hwvemo doubt of it, my boy,’'the general re- 
plied; “all I want to avoid is your running @way 
with auy fodlish:ides that because\you have found in 
me a relation you have claims tomy good nature aud 
forbearance Whether you. deserve them or uot.” 

There was's pause, during which the father and 
son held a short conversation ‘together. 

The general was proudf lhiisewen, but he did not 
like to commit bimedlfiunitil ‘he had known bim a 
short time, for he ‘Kuew the adage well, “Sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth it is to ‘awve » ‘thaukless: 
child.” 


Everard Bourne tookadvantage of the pause tp:| 


say: 
“May I speak to you privately for a few moments, 
Mr. Morgan 2?” 

“ Certainly; but I have no secrets from my friends 
here. Leon isimy secretary, and does methe honour 
to scribble my letters for me. General Tahourdin 
has, | believe, a right to be present at any meeting 
which takes place between brethren of the: Iron 
Cross,”’ $ 

“If you are——” 

“T refer you to Tahourdin.” 

“Very well. If you have no objection,” said 
Bourne, “ to a:public discussion of the matter which 
brought me hereJ do not.see any reason why I should 
have; I rather court discussion than otherwise. 
may tell you that mine is uot a friendly call, or a 
visit of compliment. I come here to ask you a ques- 
tion which L expect you to answer ina straigltfor- 
ward manner.” 

“This is rather strange language, Mr. Bourne,” 
observed Vigers Morgan. ~ 

“ Strange or not I old'myself answerable for it.” 

“Very well’; proceed,” said Morgan, with the ut- 
most coolness, helping himself to half a partridge, 
and asking Leon to pour him out’a cup of coffee. 

The conversation between the father and son paled 
in significance before’ the wordy contest which was 
taking place between’ the other gentlemen, and ceased 
at once. 

“You are acquainted with Captain Passihgham?” 
said Everard Bourne. 

“Yes,” replied Vigers Morgan, laconically. 

“And you know his daughter?” 

“Yes to that question also.” 

Leon looked up uneasily. 

“Will you declare to me on your honour, Mr. Mor- 
gan, that Miss Eglantine Passingham is not in your 
house at this moment?” asked Everard. 


“Whatan absurd idea!” said'Morgan, with aforced |, 


laugh, 

“Never mind the absurdity:of the idea. Is it a 
fact or not?” 

“Really, sir, I shall decline to answer you. Your 
tone is so dictatorial that 1 can only suppose you 
have come to bully me immy own house, which isa 
thing 1 cannot allow.” 

“ You are shirking the question, sir, and trying: to 
raise a different issue,” cried Uverard, his ‘suspicions 
becoming fully confirmed, “I will havea categorical 
reply or I will procure ‘a tvarrantend have your house 
searched from top to bottom.” 

“Stay, gentlemen. You are getting warm,” said 
General ‘'ahourdin, ‘I am much more interested in 
this question of Miss Passingham’s whereabouts 
than you would imagine. In-order to reconcile me 


“Tf there is one sin, onesritee)}: 


stantia, and has had her hidden away somewhere, She 
was to have produced her four days ago, but nothiag 
has been seen or heard of her by her friends during 
that interval.” 

“T have received information of a peculiar nature 
which makes me positive Miss Passingham is con- 
fined in this house,” persisted Everard. 

“Tf that is so, Mr. Morgan,” continued the general, 
“TI must request that you will restore her to her 
‘friends, and give some explanation of so remarkable 
an.occurrence.” 

Vigers Morgan remained silent. 

Taking a step towards him, Everard said: 

“ Tf you hesitate, sir, and do not.clear yourself from 

i ve accusation which is trembling on my lips, 
Heaven I will lash you as I would a hound—ay, 
ere you stand, in your own house,” 

Morgan became purple with rage, but he knew he 
was in the wrong, aud dare not be silent.amy longer, 
even for Leon’s sake. 

“You will apologize for this when you have heard 
imayexplanation, which is very simple,” be exclaimed. 
‘“'My instructions from General urdin were to 
injure’ Captain Passingham in every way, even 
through his daughter. Miy young friend Leon here 
‘isiin love with Eglantine, and I have merely afforded 
Mim such facilityas'lay in my power.” 

* “PForwhat? Speak,.sir, for what?” cried Everard, 
nearly ‘maddened. 

“T refer you to Leon); let him speak‘for himself,” 
‘answered Morgan, fold is arms jingly. 

Leon was —- 
‘but because he sww his prey slipping through 
fingers. To give Bglantine upito Bverard was 


provoking! 
not for fear of :punistiment, 
his 
to 


pressed her and ‘hurried on the. e. He would 
‘have given ten years of hisidife at#hat.moment to 
call her ‘his, 

Every one ‘looked at Leon. 


IL was riding, and I placed ler onmgy- saiille, 
brouglit. her here. She has‘hadtherown ap 
and attendant, aud‘has‘been treated ‘in every way as 





“What was your object in keeping her here ?” 
‘avKed Everard. 

“T told her that she could only effect her liberation 
by marrying me.’ 

“She preferred captivity. No wonder. You, sir, 
will have to answer to me-for this dastardly outrage. 
I could not have believed such a thing possible in the 
boasted civilization of thenineteenth century. A lady 
refuses to receive a men’s addresses and he carries 
her off, keeping her shut up to induce her to consent 
to his proposals.” 

Leon was much confused and terribly angry. 

“T can give you what satisfaction you like ‘to,ask,” 
he said, with a scornfil laugh, for though e villain 
in msny things he was no coward, 

“Stop! I will have none of this,” the general cried. 
“ A vulgar brawl might deprive me of a.son whom I 
love, though my ‘paternal feelings have so lately been 
called into existence thet they have not had time to 
fully develope, and it might be thought Lam cold and 
indifferent, wheregs the reverse is the case.” 

‘The two mew glared at one another with deadly 
hatred. 

“Shake hands. I insist’ upon it,” General Tahour- 
din continued, 

He compelled Everard Bourne to hold out hisdiand, 
which Leon with marked rudeness just touched with 
the tips of his fingers. 

“ There,” said the general. “I have:made a solid 
and lasting peace, I hope. You are good friends | 
know, and, Leon, I order you to continue so, Vo'you, 
sir, I can only express a hope that you will cousider 
tliis reconciliation binding.” 

Everard nodded, but it was easy to see that the 
quarrel was patched not mended. 


CHAPTER XXTV. 
The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth.as the geutle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twiceblessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
Merchant of Venice. 

“7 THINK, gentlemen,” exclaimed Mr. Morgan, 
“since we have come to a'satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty the lady’s imprisunment should’ be put an 
end to directly. I will answer for it she will not 
complain of the treatment she has received.” 

“Will you, being the master of the house, ask 
her to be good enongh to come here to me? Or, 
if it pleases her, sie sliall receive me,” said the 
general. 

Vigers Morgan cheerfully undertook the mission. 
Leon slipped out of the room unobserved, and Everard 
waited impatiently with his eyes riveted upon the 
door for Eglautine's appearance. 





with her father she took away my daughter Con- 


In ten minutes she came, leaning on Mr. Morgan’s 


lose her for ever. Now he wished that he had’ 


“T met Bglantine,” ihe exclaimed). “inthe ee 
outs) Lglautin 


arm. Her face was pale, and her eyes red from weep- 
ing, but her expression was radiant, for she knew 
that she had obtained her liberty. She spoke first 
to Everard Bourne, thanking him for his kind prompti- 
tude and next to General Tahourdin, who said: 

“T had nosuspicion that you were a prisoner, or I 
should not have blamed you as severely as I have 
done. I trust that no harm will come to Constantia 
through your confinement.” 

“ None whatever ; I can answer for*that,” rejoined 
Eglantine. 

“When may I hope to see my chil@?” 

“Does the compact still remain unbroken? You 
see it was not my fault that I did not keep my 
word.” 

“ All shall be as before,” returned the general. 

“In that case Constantia shall join you ina few 
hours’ time. Mr. Morgan, may I trespass upon your 
good nature and ask you to.place one of your ser- 
vants at my disposal ?” 

“ With the greatest pleasure,” replied Vigers Mor- 
gan, ringing the bell. 

“ Where shall'Constantia come?” asked Eglantine. 

“Say to Medusa Lodge. We are going thither 
directly, and you will be glad toreturn to your father,” 
answered General Tahourdin. 

Eglantine hastily wrote a note to Goody Merlin, 
in which she told her to bring Constantia to 
Stanstead with as little delay as possible,and she 
should be substantially rewarded. Sle whispered 
her instructions to theservant, wlio knew Goody Mer- 
‘lim’ecottage bythe side of the wood, and, having 
settled that affair, turned again tospeak to Everard. 

He had gone. 

Whether he was satisfied at seeing hersafe, and 
did net care about being overwhelmed with thanks, 
or had gone after Leon, no one knew, though the 
general inclined ‘to‘the latter opinion. 

“It is very strange fur Mr. Bourne to go away 
like ‘that, is it mot—without:a word? ‘have had no 
opportunity yet of thauking him as I wished,” said 
8. 

““Tifear some mischief will ensue,” the general re- 
marked. “But no matter; we have other work in 
hand. Will you order a carriage to take us to Stan- 
stead, Morgan? ‘The sale will begin if we do not 
make haste.” 

“ The sale?” repeated Eglantine. 

“Yes. Iam sorry to say that I precipitated mat- 
ters when thought you had betrayed me. There has 
been no harm done yet though. We shall be in time 
to prevent anything being taken off the premises. - I 
need not explain farther—all will go well now,” 
answered the general. 

The carriage was soon at the door, and the little 
party got in to drive to Stanstead. 

In the meantime all was confusion at Medusa 
Lodge. The solicitor employed by Vigers Morgan 
had obeyed his instructions too well. An auctioneer 
was seut over at once; he quickly catalogued the 
things and furniture generally, making them into lots, 
and: gave notice of the sale in all the public-housesin 
the villages round about. 

At nine o’clock in the morning he was in‘the house, 
A crowd of tradesmen, idlors, and professional buyers 
had assembled at an early hour. 

Captain Passingham was at his wits’ end; he did 
not know what to do; his danghter’s absence and 
the renewed hostility of the genvral combined drove 
him frantic. All the little ‘treasures of art and vertu 
which he had during a lifetime collected were to be 
scattered to the four winds of Heaven. His house- 
hold goods were to be sold,.and he would be left with 
but the naked floors and the bare walls. In short, 
they’ were. going to breakiup his home. 

Having nowhere to-go, and: no inclination to go if 
he had had a place of refuge, he sat in'an arbour at 
the end of the garden, attended by Ede Block, who 
was profuse in ‘his attempts at consolation. 

Big tears welled up in the captain's eyes; his enemy 
had triumphed over him at last, aud he had not spirit 
enough left to fight him. 

Ede Block wistied for permission to go and turn 
the auctioneer out of the house, 

“The lubbers can't buy when there’s no one to sell, 
sir,” hesaid. “Let me take and duck him in the 
horse-pond, then we can clean sweep the deck of the 
enemy.” 

“No, no—thank you, Ede;” replied the captain, 
with a sad sliake of the head and a mournful sigh. 
“ It’s very kind of you, but I’m a poor, broken-down 
old man, I’m ont of commission, Ede. I’m an old 
hulk, and only fit to be broken up for fire-wood. All 
my seams have started. I’m water-logged and un- 
seaworthy. ‘They may do what they like to me, for 
I'm old and broken down, and have no one to ‘love 
me—but you. I beg your pardon, Ede, for omitting to 
mention you, for you’ve always been a good friend 
to me, and, if I don’t die before they’ve quite ruined 
me, we'll go to the workhouse together, Ede.” 





The tears now began to run duwn Ede Block’s face, 
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for the poor fellow was profoundly affected. In vain 
he tried to renew his attempts at comforting his un- 
fortunate master, whom unmerciful disaster had fol- 
lowed to this bitter climax. He could not speak. 

All this time the hoarse voice of the auctioneer 
was heard extolling the value of articles he had to 
sell; and the loud “ Going, going—gone,” with the 
sharp click of the hammer, brought an approach to 
silence among the crowd, to be followed by a roar 
when the next lot was put up. 

Suddenly Ede Block heard a carriage stop at the 
door, and, looking carefully at it, he saw its inmates 
alight. 

*“There’s Miss Eglantine, sir!” he cried, in an 
ecstasy of joy, “and the general who was staying 
with you all day, and another gentleman whom I 
don’t know—quite a fleet of them. Hurrah! I said 
it would all come right!” 

To the astonishment and dismay of everybody, 
Ede Block went to the little battery he always kept 
loaded in the garden in view of emergencies, and, 
lighting a piece of tow, he fired a salute, giving “the 
lubbers a broadside” as he said. 

In another minute Eglantine was in her. father’s 
arms; their tears mingled, and their hearts beat in 
unison, 

“T have come back, dear father,” she said, “ never, 
never to part from you again. Al) your troubles are 
overnow. The general will be here directly, and he 
will give you the same assurance. He has gone to turn 
all those people out, then he will come to us. Sit 
down with me in the arbour, and bear all the strange 
things that have taken place in the short time since 
we saw one another.” 

The revulsion of feeling was so great that Captain 
Passingham could only strain her to his heart. He 
grew gradually calmer, while Ede Block’s transports 
became more furious; he could not find any powder 
or he would have loaded again and fired another 
broadside, so he continued to.throw up his hat and 
shout “Hurrah!” in a stentorian voice which was 
heard half a mile off, and the village people, sym- 
pathizing with the captain, soon heard that the sale 
was stopped, and they shouted too, so that the whole 
parish was cheering at one time. 

General Tahourdin and Mr. Morgan had no diffi- 
culty in convincing the auctioneer that his services 
were no longer required. The house was gradually 
cleared of strangers, the furniture was rearranged Ly 
the auctioneer and his assistants, aud everything 
resumed its normal aspect. 

Captain Passingham and his friends—they were all 
frieuds now—assemble@ in the drawing-room, and 
Genoral Tabourdin said : 
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“ A new existence will open for you and me now, 
Captain Passingham. I have learnt the grandest 
lesson that a man can learn. I have conquered my- 
self, thanks chiefly to your amiable daughter, and I 
am the more beholden to you for bringing up my son 
Leon after saving his life at sea.” t 

“Leon your son?” echoed Captain Passingham. 

“Undoubtedly. We have acknowledged our rela- 
tionship.” 

i ° ay !” murmured the captain, bewil- 
ered. 

There was now a slight commotion outside, cansed 
by Goody Merlin and Constantia, the latter insisting 
upon admittance, which was refused by the servants 
until they knew whether their master wished to re- 
ceive company. 

“T will and must see papa!” cried Constantia, 
whose captivity had not improved her imperious tem- 
per. 

The general recognized his daughter's voice, and 
hastened to clasp her in his arms, but she repulsed 
him, saying: 

“ Don’t, please. I am in a dreadfully untidy state, 
and not fit to be kissed by anybody. I have had no- 
thing to change for four days—no soap, no water, and 
no companions but bats and owls and creeping things. 
Oh! it’s been horrid, and all through that sly, deceit- 
ful girl.” 

“ Get me out of the difficulty, general,” whispered 
Eglantine. 

“If you mean Eglantine, my dear, you are greatly 
mistaken,” he exclaimed. ‘ It—it wasn’t her fault.” 

“Then it was the doing of her friend in the cot- 
tage, who puts it off upon her. One’s as bad as the 
other, and I will have nothing more to do with either. 
I am glad you have found me, papa. Another week 
in that old tower and I should have gone quite gray 
with sorrow.” 

“ You should not have left your home and me, my 
dear. Filial disobedience is sure to be punished,” 
said the general, improving the occasion. 

Eglantine stole out of the room, and insisted upon 
making peace with Constantia, urging her to come up 
into her bedroom, and saying : 

**T must have my way, dear, for Iam in my own 
house now. Come and change your things, You 
are not fitto be seen, Really, you must.” 

In balf an hour Constantia, well dressed, smiling, 
quite altered, and Eglantine, also radiant, were the 
best friends ia the world, 

They descended to the drawing-room, and every 
one was so pleased and contented that quite a happy 
circle was formed. 

Eglantine had explaiued everything to Constantia, 














who freely forgave her the stratagem she had prac- 
tised upon her, Being a sengible girl, she quickly 
recognized the fact that Everard Bourne did not and 
could not love her, and she determined to look out 
for some one else. 

It was destined to be a day of adveryres, for in a 
few moments a great noise was heard oii Je, and 
four men, followed by a crowd, advanced, carrying 
between them a shutter hastily torn from its hinges. 

On the shutter lay the body of a man. 

Blood trickled slowly to the ground, and it was. 
evident that he was injured. 

The general and Captain Passingham met the party 
atthe door. Both uttered a cry. It was Leon who 
lay extended on tle shutter. His face was white and 
convulsed with pain. 

Everard Bourve pushed to the front and said : 

“Let him be taken upstairs and have a doctor 
sent for. Dismiss these fellows with a gratuity, 
and disperse the mob. I will explain everything.” 

What he suggested was immediately done. 

He explained in a few words that neither he nor 
Leon would be satisfied until they had exchanged 
shots. They obtained pistols, and, contrary to the 
laws of duelling, they fought without witnesses or 
seconds. 

At the first fire Everard’s bullet passed through 
his opponent's thigh, and he fell to the ground. As 
soon as possible he had him conveyed to Medusa 
Lodge, that being nearer than the Wilds or Falling 
Water, and every one after hearing this story waited 
anxiously for the verdict of Doctor Martin, who had 
been sent for. 

It was soon given, and relieved all minds, for he 
said : 

“The bullet has passed through the fleshy part 
of the thigh without doing much mischief, no artery 
of importance being severed. Aud,” added the doc- 
tor, “I’ll undertake to have him out and walking 
about in a couple of months,” 

We have little more to add. 

Everard Bourne married Eglantine, and they pass 
much of their time with Captain Passingham, who 
has no firmer friend in the world than his old enemy, 
and General Tahourdin, to be near the captain, has 
taken up his abode at the Wilds. Consequently, the 
Bournes at Falling Water, the Tahourdins at the 
Wilds, and Captain Passingham at Stanstead, are 
close to one another, and form a delightful family 
circle, more especially as Mr. Vigers Morgan has 
married Constantia, and Leon has become a gentle- 
man farmer, aud is in the good graces of Lily 
Bourne, 

THE END. 
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-THE DUKE’S CHOICE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Sybil’s Inheritance,” “ Evelyn's Plot,” &c., §c. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
Not a flower—not a flower sweet 
On my black coffin let there he strewn ; 
Not a friend—not a friend greet 
My poor corpse—where my bones shall be thrown. 

ROSALIND TYRELL entered her apartments on the 
night or rather the morning after her escape from 
Lord Dudley’s power with a trembling. step and a 
heart sickening with alarm at what might be in store 
for her. In truth the brave girl’s nerves had been 
sadly shaken by all the long trials she had under- 
gone, and even the silence in which all was buried, 
with the dim light that was just illumining the more 
open part of the broad staircase, and throwing out 
into deep shade the recesses and corners into which 
it had not yet penetrated, was enough to send a 
thrill of vague terror even to the spirit that knew 
little fear save of sin ‘and wrong. 

As she softly turned the handle of the door of the 
outer room she could hear the heavy breathing of 
the young servant she had engaged to attend on 
Lady Darcy during the enforced absences which 
would every day become more frequent. 

The girl had fallen asleep from sheer weariness. 
Rosalind could have well joined in the famous lament 
of Henry the Fourth as she looked on the calm face 
of the sleeper. 


Sleep, gentle sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness? 
Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
And hushed with buzzing night-flies to thy 





slumber, 
Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 
And lull’d with sounds of sweetest melody ? 
Oh, thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds, and leay’st the kingly couch, 
A watch-case, or a common ’larum bell ? 
Wilt thon upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 
And in the visitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curlin their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf’ning clamours in the slippery clouds, 
That, with the hurly, death itself awakes— 
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Can'st thou, oh, partial sleep! give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude, 
And, in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it toa king? Then, happy low, lie down! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Youth and an easy heart and conscience gave the 
sweet refreshment.to that humble girl which was 
denied to hundreds whom she would perhaps have 
envied for their rank and possessions. 

“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown” had 
been the confession of Shakespeare’s kingly hero; 
aud the huntsman’s daughter, distinguished as she 
was by beauty and the rare gifts of intellect and 
grace, might well have said in her turn tliat such 
queenly gifts were but thorns in the side to banish 
repose from the troubled brain. 

‘The humble Gretchen could not shake off the touch 


of the drowsy god, but Rosalind Tyrell would have | 


invited him in vain. 

Thank Heaven that its gifts are so equally be- 
stowed, that it holds such even balance of benefits in 
its hands! Where it denies the noblest blessings it 
gives compensation in the absence of responsibility. 
Where it places the plant in lowly places it spares 
the scorching fever of the sun’s hot rays. What 
human legislator could distribute such even mea- 
sure? What mortal could thus arrange “summer 
aud winter, seed-time and harvest,” to the needy and 
varied requirements of the sons of men? 

Such thoughts flashed through Rosalind’s troubled 
brain as she rapidly passed by the couch on which the 
wearied attendant lay and hastened to Lady Darcy’s 
side. 

Alas! a far different spectacle awaited her there. 
The sufferer was awake, but the unmistakeable pallor 
of death overspread her delicate skin, albeit her 
eyes were bright with a more perfect intelligence 
than had for many months—ay, perhaps years— 
beamed from their blue depths. 

As the girl advanced and kuelt down by her side 
the glance she bent on her was keen and inquiring, 
but still a gentle, warm lovingness miugled with its 
questioning. 

“ You have been gone a long, very long time,” she 
said, feebly. ; 

“T have, dearest Lady Darcy, but not willingly. It 
has not been my own fault,” pleaded the girl. 

“T know it; I know it,” returned the sufferer, 
“ You have been sweet and gentle and good to me— 
but—I see it all now—you are not—: y—Geraldine !” 

The girl looked up hastily. Th+se were, as she 
believed, great hope and promise in that returning 
gleam of reason. 


“You are right, dearest lady,” she replied, softly; 











“but still I would willingly be to you as a daugh- 
ter till I can restore you to Miss Darcy’s loving 
care.”’ 

“That will be never—never!” was the wailing 
response. “I can understand it all now. I have been 
a poor, foolish useless creature, who did not even 
know those dearest to her. And it is but now, when 
death is coming, that I have regained my senses. 
Stay ; let me look at you—full—full! Where is tho 
light?” she added, hastily. 

Rosalind obeyed her mandate, and brought the 
lamp to the bedside, carefully turning its light on 
her own pale features. 

“It is well—well,” murmured the dying woman. 
“ There is a strange second sight in those who aro 
about to leave this world, Yes, yes; you 
are a Darcy,as surely asI ever placed my faith and 
love on one Yet—yet you are not—my Geral- 
dine!” 

The girl did not reply. It was such a perplexing 
idea, that likeness of her to the Darcys—so confirmed 
by many who knew them best—so strange, unless, 
indeed, the supposition were correct that her father 
was in truth Marcus Darcy. 

If so, where was he, and what was the shadow 
that hung over him, the cause of his disappearance 
from his ancestral home, aud the relinquishment of 
his name? 

The next instant the invalid repeated her question 
with all the impatient incoherence of sickness: 

“Tell me; is it not trae—you are not my Geral- 
dine ?” 

“No; you must see it, dear lady,” she replied, 
gently. “I will tend you as a daugiiter, fulfil every 
behest as a daughter, weep for youas a daughter ; 
but, alas! alas!—I am not happy enough to claim 
from you or any one a mother’s love.” 

The bright tears gushed from the girl's bright 
eyes and bedewed the sufferer’s brow. A faint smile 
parted the lady’s lips. 

“Poor child! poor child! Even at your age you 
have cause for tears! ‘l'his isa weary world! But 
be thankful that you are not my daughter, my poor 
girl, for you have not the heritage of crime that 
would otherwise be your portion.” 

“How can you tell it is not my portion now?” 
said Rosalind, desperately. ‘*Lady Darcy, hear me. 
You and many a one who ought to know declare that 
Iam a Darcy by birth—nay, I myself cannot but sus- 
pect, from many strange circumstances, that it may 
be so, and that Marcus Darcy is in truth my father. 
But, if so, is it not strange that he should renounce his 
name, his station, and assume that of an humble 


| servitor—that he should keep it secret from his 
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daughter—that he should bring her up in the belief | 


that another and a far more humble origin belonged 
to her? Lady Darcy, surely there must have been 
cuilt there, or such strange proceedings could not 
be !” 

‘No, no, poor child; no!” returned the invalid. 
‘«* The end is not yet,’ and the justice of Heaven has 
still to manifest itself before the children of men. 
my poor father taught me, and so I believe. Child, 
it was that which took away my senses meneeven 
than my husband’s cruelty. I knew that vemgeance 
must come ; that even my child's innocent headeoulil: 
not escape. Then I feared—I knew that itweas:my 
duty to tell the truath—to bring the triminalsttoyjus- 
tice; yet—it was—my husband—him to whem I 
vowed love and obedience—who was the guilty owe!” 

Rosalind: pressed the thin, wan hand to her lipssaud 
covered it with kisses. 

“My-poor, poor lady; it must have been torture 
she said. 

“Soit was; but, thank Heaven! it is overmow!” 
returned the patient ; “‘and I can see rest andypeace 
beckoning me to their regions. But listen, listen. I 
cannot go there without doing my duty. Unless I 
leave my mission in your hands I should be-shut 
out, shut out!” she went on, with a touch«of the 
old wildness in her eyes and tone. “ Will .you'take 
it from my hands, sweet girl? If you are indeed 
the child of Marcus Darcy it behoves you to -vindi- 
cate him from the charges: that rest on his.name.” 

The girl shrank back fora few moments:in-sensi- 
tive and wondering doubt. She desired—oh,.how ea- 
gerly!—to know-and (to rebut the imputatious that 
rested on her dearfather’s memory. But then»was it 
right for her to be:tle-recipient of this confidence and 
thus learn @ secret that had been «so carefully con- 
cealed from. ter by him? 

The-scruple was warthy.of herself, but, happily, it 
soon vanished under:the’ bright. hope of clearing him 
from that heavy cloud, and, whether!living or dead, 
transmitting his memony ‘to »posterity free from 
stain. 

“T will accept your trust,” she said, gently, “thane 
fully and faithfully. Only be careful to do-only jus~ 
tice, and not bring disgrace and shame where they are 
aot merited.” 

“There is no fear—no fear!” gasped the invalid. 
“T have spent too many weary nights and days in 
the search for me to be mistaken, I have dreamed 
snd thought and wept and prayed; I have borne re- 
proach and loneliness and contempt, when I knew in 
my heart I could cover my persecutors with shame 
and disgrace. You need not fear that I should do in- 
justice when I shall soon be goiug to the judgment 
that awaits us all.” 

The meek eyes were raised to Heaven as if to en- 
treat direction and appeal for vindication to the 
power which alone can bring the truth to light. 

“Ido not doubt you, dearest lady. I will carry 
out your instructions to the very last word—ay, even 
at the very cost of my own life!’ said Rosalind, fer- 
vently. “Now tell me all.” 

“Give me wine—wine—anything for strength. I 
oeed not fear any harm to this poor brain now,” said 
the lady, with a wan smile. 

Rosalind obeyed, and went toa buffet fora draught 
of the choice liqueur she had purchased expressly 
for tie invalid. 

Then, miugling with it some soft jelly that was in 
itself a nourishment, she fed the dying woman with 
the tender care an infant might have received—not 
sven speaking or permitting a word during the 
tedious interval which the invalid’s feebleuess pro- 
longed. 

It was a weary suspense. 

The name of Rosalind’s beloved father—ay, her own 
future destiny—might hang upon minutes. That 
feeting breath might pass ere the important secret 
could be made known. 

Yet the heroic, unselfish girl administered the need- 
ful refreshment with all the slow patience, and ad- 
justed the pillows with the deliberate gentleness that 
would have been natural and due when only the 
patient’s life hung on the balance of time. 

“Now I am ready—I am strong now,” said the 
invalid, at length. “Come close, fur names and facts 
must not be caught by the very air which is around 
us. Listen as you would to the knellof doom. Long, 
long years since the Darcys were a noble but an im- 
poverished and half-ruined family, ‘Three sons had 
been born to the holder of the title aud estates, but 


1” 


they had not much wealth to keep upthe name. The 
eldest was in youth a spendthrift; that is, he spent 
far more thau his patrimony, though not more than 
his birth perhaps warranted. So did the youngest, 


Marcus, whom you say was your father, my fair girl, 
but my husband, Ralph, was neglected by his parents 
a8 the middle one, who had neither the heritage of 
the eldest nor the love of the youngest to make him 
eutitled to consideration ; and pertiaps this is hissole 
excuse for his crimes. 


length married a lovely Spanish exile, with a dowry 
that helped him to bring her to his deserted home. 
Then-she died, when her babe was born, and left her 
child,an infant of a few days old, to its father’s care; 
so that a double love seemed to be itssright in Sir 
Robert’s eyes. He vowed to give itsamnoble fortune 
-—~to more than double its mother\s@owry, since the 


S| estates of Darcy were of necessifycemtailed on the 


mextemale heir, and to do this hewdélibed himself of 
everyrcomfort—every necessary even—and amassed 
gold, gold, gold in the caves audveellars of his an- 
cestors"home. Then Marcus ailemarried too, but 
this’ bride was a beautiful but portiowtesegith; ‘he was 
jpenniless,-and came to his brother’s:etately’lrouse for 
vaid on theveve of his wife’s deathandithetbirth of his 
atily: child.” 

“Of mise—~of mine ?” gaspetlitlee itl. 

““Perhaps—yes, it must be so,” xéeturned ‘the 
sufferer, half impatiently. “Well, ‘Six Robert's 
~penurious instincts were strong within ‘him, -and 
te refused—hastily, -sternly refused—~antl Marcus 
grew desperate, and well nigh cursed:thessomof his: 


Rosalind:shuddered. 

“@o-on,”she said ; “ goroni” 

“Well, on that night the Grange was burnt down 
withritsiinfant heiress; and. listen—BSir Rebert was: 
poisoned, so that there was wo chance of | his:saving: 
himself or his darling.. But only the chili and its: 
father and a baboon that:doated.on its little: mistress, 
were destroyed ; theservantsescaped, Lhat.double 
murder'was an awiul:crime!” 

“Tt was, it was, Did they—oh, Latly Darcy,, 
speak !—could it have. been-supposed it was Marcus: 
who did it ?” 

“Yes, it was so believed, and, ‘though iit was 
hushed up by these who-bere the mame of Daroy 
and the dependents of thre nowse, yet .only liis:total 
disappeavance could heve availed to silewee the 
scandal orssave‘lim from the fate that awaited him.” 

“Goon, quick!” murmured the girl, bending down’ 
her head‘to catch:the next whispers of tlie:patient. 

“ Well,” resumed'the lady, “‘ well, I have'buslittley 
more to tell. Itewes said that Marcus-Daroy-was'the 
ouly one who had been ‘near the/house that evening, 
and that no gleam of light save'in Sir Robert’s library 
could have been discerned in its windows at the mid- 
night hour, So said Sanders, the lodge-keeper ; so 
said the villagers who happened to be passing the 
gates at the time, returning from a neighbouring fair, 
and all declared it must lave been the augry and 
ruined brother who had thus revenged himself. But 
it was not so. Hark, hark! There was another visi- 
tor to Darcy Grange that night—another of ‘the bro- 
thers of its master, who had lingered near its walls 
and tampered with its servants. That was Ralph 
Darcy, my husband !”’ 

The unhappy woman sank back on her pillows 
with a gasping groau as she uttered these words, 
rather with a hissing whisper than in an ordinary 
voice. 

Rosalind cast her arms round her, and drew her to 
her breast, weeping tears that fell soothingly on the 
unheppy sufferer’s face, and kissing her as if she had 
been a child pillowed on her bosom, 

“Are you sure—quite sure? Is it not your own 
fevered terror, dearest lady?” she murmured, at 
length, 

“No, no; you cannot suppose I would thus belie 
nature’s instincts, or bring shame on the name of 
my child’s father, even though a wife’s love may 
have long since been.destroyed,” she returned, sadly. 
“I have terrible and convincing proofs of all tat 
story—ay, and far more! Ralph Darcy koew the 
hoards which his poor brother had amassed for 
his infant child, and at her death they should have 
been divided between him and Marcus, as joint heirs 
of his brother; but no, he grasped all. He 
killed and took possession. Ay, do not look as if 
I were still mad, dear girl. 1 have never been 
really unconscious of this terrible truth, and itis that 
which has preyed on my intellect, and made me 
weak and mistaken and deluded in all other things. 
Now itis different. The certainty of approaching 
death seems to have cleared my misty brain, and 
all is plain—all; even the fancy that made me think 
you were Geraldine bas vanished from my eyes. 
I can see the difference now, and recall my poor, 
sweet child—lovely and gentle, but not so beautiful 
and noble and gifted as you are. No, no, she is 
more like me. Heaven grant her a happier fate ! 
You will not leave her; you will watch over, you 
will guard her from every pang, every danger, my 
own helpless child ?” 

“ There is no need,” returned the girl, with a touch 
of pardonable bitterness. “Miss Darcy has far 
more powerfu) protection than mine. She is long 
ere this the vi ¢ of the Duke of St. Maur, safe and 
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happy, and beyond the help or reach of the humble 


Singer. 


on the pale face that was now slightly averted from 
her, and a look of disappointed surprise crossed her 
own wan features. 

“That is not like you,” she said. “Who can tell 
what my Geraldine will need? I too was married; 
I had a husband of rank, and strong to protect me, 
and I—I have been wretched, and am dying in the 
arms of a stranger!” 

“No, no, no—not a stranger,” returned Rosalind, 
in returning compunction for the momentary harsh- 
ness. “If itiisas we believe I am yourown kin, 
dearest lady, and, if not, even then I stand in your 
daughter’s place, to perform her duties, and weep 
for you in her stead.” 

“You will promise—you will promise?” repeated 
the invalid, eagerly. 

“Twill! Geraldine Darcy shall never need sym- 
pathy or service that I will refuse to give so long as 
either isin my power. I will watch over and aid 
her as you could desire, and.think no sacrifive too 


'} much for her happiness!” 


“Thanks, thanks,” murmured Viola. ‘“ Heaven 
‘will bless and reward you for yourgoodness to the 
helpless orphan. Now, wine, more:wine, then I will 
give you ail the.necessary proofs, I cannot die with 
them on my conscience,” she added, sadly. 

Thnaueehan ns vas bold he sufferer’ 

e cup was to the sufferer’s lips, 
and, though her strength was evidently failing, nw) 
the power of swallowing well nigh gone, yet sho 
ymanaged ‘to imbibe some drops of the stimulant, 
which reanimated her energies for a brief space. 
‘She raised herself with difficulty, and, drawing from 
under her pillow a paper, she delivered:it to:the girl's 
shand with a kind of solemn trust. 

“There,” she said, “there. It will tell all, for I 

famcied it might-bemeedful. Icould alwayshave do. 
strayed it, you know,if it hadmot been safe to keep it. 
Dhave: ;:buty ou will swear—swear 
wee tbe-done, only, the guilty may still, 
still: be saved—saved—saved!”’ 
She reiteratedtthe last word with a kind of wan- 
derimg repetition thatamight.apply to other objects 
‘than mere earthly dangers-and fears. At least so 
thought the young watcher by that dying pillow. 

Rosalind Tyrell bent over her and whispered words 
of hope and comfort in the dying ears, aud breathed 
short, fervent prayers to Heaven, from which alone 
could come help and trust for, Viola Darey, till at 
length the struggle between life aud death ceased. 

There was a faint murmur, a child-like sob, 
then all was over. The feeble and the weary one 
at length found rest where there is more compas- 
sion for weakness and error than in the cold, hard 
world. 

* + * © * 

Rosalind was still keeping watch in the adjoining 
apartment to the chamber of death, her thoughts busy 
on the best mode of fulfilling the duties which she 
had so solemnly undertaken, 

There was something revolting in. concealing the 
death of a wife from her husband, even.if that hus- 
band were as unworthy as Ralph Daroy, Yet, in 
order to carry out Viola’s great object, it would be 
well not to put too much power in.tlie hauds of so 
unscrupulous a man. 

For Viola—yes, and for her own beloved father 
also—she would strive to act well and wisely. Were 
it.indeed but too true that Marcus Darcy slept in the 
tomb, the load.of obloguy should be removed from 
his memory at.any cost to herself. 

As these thoughts flashed through her mind the 
servant in attendance on her opened the door, with 
the stealthy step that the presence of death makes 
instinetive, and delivered to her a letter which she 
said had been,just brought by a man servant. 

Rosalind’s. brow contracted as she saw the seal 
with its armorial beariugs, which indicated the writer, 
and for a moment felt inclined to return it unopened. 
But the clinging hope tiat some news of lier father’s 
fate might yet be obtained, even from Dudley Vyvian’s 
unscrupulous cruelty, changed her intention, and she 
hastily tore it open. 

It ran thus: 5 

“ RosaLinD,—You have conquered, though it will 
be long before I can gain the victory over myself 
which can alone restore-me to peace and banish your 
image from me, But, at least, I will not punish 
you and yours for the misery you have involuntarily 
caused. I have heard of the unhappy Lady Darcy’s 
death, and have given necessary orders, in the absence 
of Sir Ralph, which I hope will relieve you of some 
perplexity and distress. I am now leaving for Paris, 
to inform him of his wife’s death, and for other ob- 
jects, Rosalind, which as yet I must not explain to 
you. All 1 can uow say is to request you at once to 
repair to Paris also, and on your arrival make your 
address known to me by letter to the Poste Restunte. 
I shall take care to have it at ounce forwarded to mé, 
wherever I may be. Do not distrust me, Rosalind. 
I have had a fierce combat with myself since my last 
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daring attempt ‘to gratify my deep love, and fora 
time I could only plan fresh injuries in resentment 
for your scorn. But my better angel prevailed, and 
I determined at length to deserve your esteem and 
gratitude, whatever may be the result of ny linger- 
ing hope that my patient devotion may yet win your 
heart. For your own—for your father’s—if not for 
my sake, do not fail me. So soon as you are free 
lose not an hour in repairing to Paris. 
“Dupiey Vyrvian.” 

Was this‘a still deeper scheme to draw her into his 
power? Was it fresh treachery that dictated the 
fair, frank words? Rosalind might be pardoned for 
the doubt, but it passed almost as'soon as entertained. 

There was an air of truth in the whole epistle, 
more especially in the betrayal of the lingering sel- 
fishness of the writer’s hopes, which gave her confi- 
dence, and the singular coiucidence of his request with 
her own half-formed plans was another temptation to 
compliance with his request. 

“Yes, I will go, I will dare all,” she murmured to 
herself. ‘In any case I can but die if all fail me. 
Father, if you are dead I have nothing left. to live 
for. Even the poor, afilicted:being to whom I seemed 
necessary is removed from suffering. No one needs 
Rosalind, saveone whom I cam never, never consent 
to reward for'his spontaneous love. No—no—Clin- 
ton St. Maur saved me with cruel kindness only to 
inflict a deadly stab in my heart. He: never could 
have been more than a benefactor to the huntsman’s 
daughter ; but‘ had he been true and noble, as I be- 
lieved, Rosalind Darcy would not have been .un- 
worthy of the choice which even now I believe was 
once fixed on me.” | 


. CHAPTER XXX. 

The funeral baked meats shall coldly furnish forth 

the marriage tables. Hamlet. 

“You are better at last, my friend,” said Doctor 
Cowan as he took his:finger from the wrist of the: 
patient attended by Marston. with such sedulous 
care. 

“Yes; but Dsearcely know whether I should thank, 
you or not for the boon of life,” replied the man, 
gravely. “I would willingly have died.” 

The doctor shrugged his: shoulders. 

“That is said by many, my friend, but very few 
really would carry out their‘own doctrines were they 
put to the proof. However, it was my duty to do all 
in my power to save you, aud I am iappy to say I 
have suceeeded. Now I must leave you as I am «ue 
in several.other places. Good morning. I shall see 
you again ina day or two. Good morning, nurse.” 

The doctor departed as if rather relieved to get out 
of so gloomy a den as the patient’s dwelling. 

Marston busied herself for a brief space with the 
small cares incident-to the sick-room, then sat down 
again near the patient’s bedside. 

“You said but now that you'had»no wish for life,” 
she began, taking her knitting as if to: occupy the 
eyes, which were, nevertheless, fixed upon her 
patient from beneath the bare-red lids. “ Have you 
no one to live for—no one who would be thankful to 
hear of your recovery ?” 

“No one,” he-replied. 

“You have no wile?” 

“ None.” 

“ No child 2?” 

He shook his. head. 

“ Alas—alas, I am childless.” 

Marston stared now with genuine surprise. 

“Surely you are deesiving me,” she said, “though 
I cannot guess to what purpose. I know betterthan 
to believe you. A danghter was always with you 
till your accident, and still mourns your supposed 
death as a child should.” 

He smiled faintly, a sad, pained smile. 

_ “Poor darling! Yes, she would grieve for me, I 
know it. But it is better perhaps as it is; she 
would have been so heart-stricken at the revelation 
that awaited her.” 

“What revelation was that?” asked Marston, 
quickly, 

“One that might perhaps have been spared with- 
out guilt, yet which | had resolved to make when she 
was of age,’’ he returned. ‘ Can you imagine any- 
tuing more painful, my good nurse, than to confess 
that you have no real claim to ene who has hitherto 
lavished on you the love of a child, to yield up such 
dear possession when it has long been your own ?” 

_ ‘IT never had husband or child,” replied Marston, 
bitterly, “I cannot pretend to enter into such nice- 
ties, but, so far as I understand, you mean to imply 
that Ro-alind Tyrell is not your child.” 

“Then you know me and her!” he exclaimed, 
sharply. 

“ Yes, I know you, and as you really are, Mavcus 
Darcy,” replied the woman. “But do not look co 
aghast; your secret is safe with me till the fitting 
ume for its revelation. You have been long aud 
deeply suffering, and I will uot add one tittle to your 


“T am alone in the world.” 





sorrows. But now that I have proved to you that 
much of your history is known to me I demand «an 
explanation of what yon have just stated. Do you 
in sober truth’ mean to assert that Rosalind, so long 
brouglit up under the name you have assumed of 
Tyrell, is not your rightful daughter—your own 
child ?” 

“No, she is not,” replied Marcus, sadly. “It is 
useless to persist in what might become even a cri- 
minal deception. The only infant born to me andmy 
beloved wife was a boy, who did not survive ‘its 
birth many hours, and was buried in the same tomb 
with its mother.” 

“Then who—who is this girl who bears such 
strongand anmistakeablemarksof the Darcy lineage ?” 
asked Marston. 

“T cannot tell. I know no: more than yourself 
what.is her real parentage,” replied Marcus. “She 
was as it appeared sent to me by Heaven to save me 
from despair and misery; I asked not the source 
from which came the precious'boon.” 

The woman gave an impatient shrug. 

“ Do you mean, then, that she was brought to you 
and that yet you asked nothing—wished to know 
nothing of the poor child’s birth? That was cruelty 
almost as great as you yourself have suffered, Marcus 
Darcy.” 

“No, no, that would never have been,” he replied. 
“T would never have accepted such a charge thus 
given. But Rosalind was found by me on a barren 
mountain, alone and helpless, scarcely an hour after 
my own bereavement. Nay,she had scarcely evena 
sufficient covering to protect her from the chill air, 
for a light night dress alone wrapped the little limbs 
from the hard earth.” 

“How old was she—a mere infant?” asked the 
woman, eagerly. 

“T cannot tell. Men are not learned in such trifles 
as the months and years of a babe,” he returned, 
“but I should” judgéishe: must have been two years 
or so; for she could uttera few words, and justknew 
the use-of her little feet.” 

“She had a night dress—only a night dress you 
say?” observed Marston. 

‘That was all, poor child,” he said, sadly. 

“Have you preserved it?” she resumed. 

“T have. Even in my own wretched’ desolation 
I could not utterly ignore what might be the misery 
of others, nor neglect the possible means of restoring 
the child to her friends. But I took the most ef- 
fectual way of securing it by placing it in a box and 
depositing it with the date and circumstauces of its 
discovery in the. hands of a sure receptacle.” 

“Not in his—not in Ralph Darcy’s?” she ex- 
claimed, slrarply. 

“ Not in the power of a wolf,” returned the invalid, 
bitterly. “No; I placed it with one who never be- 
trays, he kind: mother earth, who one. day will reeeive 
us all, and will Wold it,.as it will us,.till claimed :at 
our hands.” 

“ You buried it then—where ?” she asked. 

“Never mind. It is in safety, and when the right 
time comes:I will explain all,” he replied, ‘* but, not 
yet—not yet. Poor Rosalind! It may be that our 
separation will make the knowledge that she is not 
my own less ‘painful to her, aud [ took‘ to nur- 
ture her as of a geutle stock, as I will stake my life 
is her origin.” 

“ Perhaps, yes,she has a look of good birth and 
blood in her, and the high spirit of both,’’ replied 
the woman, “ but you have surprised me sorely. She 
had so completely the look of the Darcys that I would 
have wageredthe whole of their broad lands thattheir 
bleod ran inj her veins.” 

“ No, you are mistaken so far,” he said, sadly, “ yet 
perhaps her birth is as good as my own, Only it is 
strange that no inquiry was ever made for her, and 
I took pains to ascertain whether any family had been 
bereaved of such a child, before I left the county and 
appropriated her as my own best remaining blessing. 
There was not even the most distant rumour which 
could lead to any clue to her real birth.” 

Marston sat in silence, witn a perplexed air. 

“Then, failing Geraldine Darcy, your brother’s child, 
you are the heir of its honours?” she said. 

“ You have chosen to. assign to me the name of Marcus 
Darcy, but I have never acknowledged. it.as mine,” 
he returned, witha faint smile. 

“ Pooh, pooh! | know all—all,” she said, scornfully, 
“and it is needless perjury to attempt to deny it 
when I could prove it by a hundred traces of your life. 
However, let that pass ; you ave still in captivity, and 
in the power of those who know what is working 
for your future, aud that of thuse who have been long 
filliag up the cup of retribution. Be content to rest 
and wait till the last act of the drama is on the stage. 
It is near at hand—tvo near for some of the actors 
in the tragedy.” 

Rising, she left the room with a quick step, and 
even more than her ordinary gloom of expression on 
her repulsive features, 





For the moment her calculations and plans werg 
all changed by this unexpected revelation. 
* * * 


* 

Lady Beatrice was musing thonghtfully in her 
sitting-room after the visit which Doctor Cowan had 
just paid to the fair invalid, and debating on the 
orders he had positively issued for Geraldine’s re- 
moval to a warmer climate for a short time. 

“It will probably save her, while in any other case 
the chances are that she will sink into helpless 
weakness or morbid depression,” he had urged. “I 
did advise the completion of the marriage which was 
so abruptly interrupted, but there seemed so serious 
arepugnancein the patient, probably from the associa- 
tions connected with her illness, that it will be better 
to defer it till she is stronger.” 

‘* Till she is stronger,” mused Lady Beatrice, after 
the physician had gone. “ Will that ever be? Is 
there not a, fatality attending this family that will 
ever cut off the chances of an heir? Ralph dreamt 
otherwise ; he flatters himself that even now such a 
thing mightbe. Yet, if he be disappointed, what will 
be my fate? Shall I share poor Viola’s destiny, and 
—merciful Heaven! shall I not deserve its horrors ?” 

The door opened as the words escaped her lips, 
and Sir Ralph entered, with a pallor on his rigid fea- 
tures that spoke of some sudden and unusual emo- 
tion. 

“Beatrice, I have had news at last,” he said, inlow 
tones. 

“Of whom—Viola ?” she asked, in the same sup- 
pressed voice. 

He bowed his head; then his lips again parted. 

“ She is dead!” 

“Dead! where—and when?” asked Beatrice, in 
awe. 

“ In the care of one whom I would fain. have been 
about the last to know her secrets and fate—Rosalind 
Tyrell, the huntsman’s daughter.” 

“Who told you ?” she asked again. 

“Dudley Vyviau. He too is in the seerets which 
I would fain keep buried from every human being 
save ourselves; but I still believe that we can ob- 
tain a sufficient hold on him to seal \sis lips. There 
are engines which will play on human hearts as well 
as on mighty conflagrations, and I must use them 
freely'in his case, But at present there are more 
urgent matters to be considered. Beatrice, are you 
ready to carry out your long-cherished scheme—to 
become my wife?” ; 

The colour rushed to the lady’s face, then receded 
like a rapid, stormy tide. The day had been when 
such a question would have sounded like the offer of 
Paradise to her ears, when her heart would have beat 
like the engine of which Ralph had spoken. Bunt 
now there were remorseful. memories, and vague, 
ghastly fears in the mind of the once hard and daunt- 
less woman. Viola, her injured rival, was in the 
grave. 

Would her meek spirit haunt her life?—would her 
gentle voice utter the cruel truths which would 
sound like the kne)l of doom of her persecutors? 

“ You take some time in answering my question,” 
said Sir Ralph, sneeringly. “It seems strange that 
you should need even a moment’s consideration when 
you have been working for, and demanding it.as your 
right, for the last seventeen years.” 

“ Ralph, do not teunt me,” replied Beatrice. “ Re- 
member I am not so weak as Viola to be crushed 
at your pleasure. Iam strong as yourself—ay, and 
unscrupulous also; but, surely, even to your hard 
nature, there must be something appalling in the 
dark deeds which have brought misery to so many ?” 

“And will be useless unless they bring happiness 
and distinction now that the end has at length come,” 
he returned, firmly, ‘ Mark me, Beatrice, L will not 
endure reproaches or weak plaints from you. It has 
been with your full consent, your eager co-operation 
that this work has been carried on. If you mean to 
lead a life of tolerable happiness with me and com- 
mand the world’s respect and distinction, you must 
bury the past as if it had never been.” 

She bowed her head. 

“You are right so far, Ralph; but surely at this 
moment, when Viola’s death has removed all ob- 
stacles from our path, when the memory of her miser= 
able life comes forcibly before us, it may be par- 
doned if to you, and you alone, I confess the pang 
that her unhappy fate brings with it.” 

“ Well, let it pass; perhaps you are in a measure 
right, Beatrice; but it must be for the last time. She 
has been as a log round my neck, ehe has given me 
only adaughter as weak as herself for my heiress, 
and it will be simply intolerable for the only woman 
whom I considered worthy of all my sacrifices, and 
selected to reap their reward, should turn round with 
such idle remurse and weak fancies to torment me, 
Now, shall we once more renew the question which 
led to this little domestic squabble? Will you bo- 
come my wife at once?” 

“ At once, Ralph?” 
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“Yes, to-morrow; I can make every arrangement, 
and in three days more we will set off for Italy, and 
Geraldine can be married at Florence when she is 
strong enough. Then we will return at once to Eng- 
land and take up our abode at Darcy with a splendour 
which will astonish the old place a little, eh, Bea- 
trice? Say, are youready? Itis my will that it 
should be so, remember.” 

Peatrice well understood the emphasis, and bowed 
in acquiescence. 

“ Heaven forgive us, Ralph,” she sighed. ‘“ Per- 
haps it is no greater crime than we have before com- 
mitted, save in the eyes of the world, and we have 
been so long hidden from it that I daresay small 
heed will be taken of our doings.” 

“That is about the most sensible thing you have 
yet said, Beatrice. ‘ When treason prospers ‘tis no 
longer treason,’ and Sir Ralph and Lady Beatrice 
Darcy will dazzle the eyes of all prying gossips too 
effectually for any severe investigation into the date 
of their marriage certificate. Come, Beatrice, brighten 
up; your eyes can flash even yet as brilliantly as 
they did twenty years since, and I mean my hand- 
some wife to shine pre-eminent among the matron 
belles of the fashionable world.” 

He put his arm round her and kissed her still- 
crimson lips. 

His voice, his caress had a magic power over her, 
hard and guilty as she knew him to be, and she 
leaned her head on his shoulder and threw her arms 
round his neck with the infatuated love of former 
and youthful days. 

“Ralph, Ralph! you are all I have left me in this 
world—ay, and the next,” she groaned. “ For, 
Heaven help me, I dare not hope for anything but 
your love, for which I have sold my very soul. “You 
are right. At least we will secure the fleeting bappi- 
ness of our remaining years. I will crush down 


these weak regrets. You shall not be tormented 
again with the haunting ghosts of the past. They 
shall be laid, Ralph, laid,” she added, with a forced 
laugh, ‘tin the draught of joy which Iam about to 
quaff.”” 


And, hastily rising from his side, she went to a 
cupboard, and took from it a bottle which coutained a 
strong aromatic restorative. 

“There,” she said, pouring it into a glass and hold- 
ing it to his lips; “there! drink, Ralph, drink. 
There is nothing like that for strengtheuing a failing 
spirit. Taste! Nay, do not fear,” she said, with a 
slight gesture of contempt. “lt is but a harmless 
lady’s dram, without poison in it or the liquid fire 
which you men admire,” 

And she drank a glassful, then filled another for 
him. 

He looked inquiringly at her, but there was a glit- 
tering excitement in her eyes that forbade farther 
irritation, and he humoured her fancy. 

“'To the health of the Lady Beatrice Darcy,” he 
said as he drained the glass. “Ere this time to- 
morrow she will have a right to that title.” 

Pressing his lips on her brow once more, he 
left the room to complete the arrangements for the 
strange and abrupt ceremonial to which he had won 
her consent. 

During the few moments while this brief inter- 
view was being held Dudley Vyvian was waiting 
for the return of his host in the private room of Sir 
Ralph, but not, as Sir Ralph believed, alone. 

Clinton St. Maur had accidentally applied for ad- 
mission to the apartment which was usually free to 
his privileged entrance, and ere he could withdraw 
on perceiving a stranger standing at the window 
Dudley had turned and greeted his friend. 

“St.Maur! Is this possible? I thought you and 
your fair young duchess were far away on your bridal 
trip ere now.” 

“The ‘young duchess’ is not yet in existence,” 
replied Clinton, coldly. “Miss Darcy’s sudden ill- 
ness prevented the ceremony being performed as was 
arranged,” 

Dudley started more thrillingly than such an 
announcement would have warranted in a disinte- 
rested observer. 

“Good heavens! St. Maur, what a remarkable oc- 
currence!” burst from him, “I told her you were 
married.” 

* Told whom ?’’ asked Clinton, coldly. 

“Miss Tyrell—Rosalind Tyrell as she is called,” 
replied Dudley. “Thank Heaven! it is not too late 
even now.” 

“Treally do not understand you, Vyvian. You 
must be out of your senses like half the world, I do 
believe. What possible difference can it make 
whether a shameless, scheming girl thinks I afn mar- 
ried ornot? Of course, if she could have got hold of 
& coronet it would have served her turn better than 
angling for the younger son of a marquis, with all 
deference to you, Vyvian, or destroying the happi- 
ness of her benefactress for a mere selfish vanity. 
But, thank Heaven, I was not to be thus befvoled.” 





‘Then you thank Heaven for very small mercies,” 
said Dudley, angrily, “since you are an infatuated 
dolt, Clinton St. Maur, to believe such slanders 
of an angel like Rosalind Tyrell. I tell you, man, 
she is one of the noblest and purest of her sex, and, 
though she can never be mine, though she has refused 
me even in her sorest need, though she has crushed 
every hope, and bafiled my mad pursuit by her 
courageous highmindedness, yet I can honour her— 
ay, and love her still. She has won a greater vic- 
tory than even a ducal heart, St. Maur, for she has 
subdued my evil passions and embued me with some of 
her own generous spirit. But you would not be worthy 
of her were you a prince, and, if I can prevent it, 
she shall never be yours till you repent as humbly of 
your base suspicions as you have striven to degrade 
her in the eyes of those who are bound to her by 
every tie! Mark me, St. Maur!’’ he added, turning 
to leave the room with a bitter laugh, while the duke 
stood stunned and speechless at his passionate burst, 
“the obscure huntsman’s daughter may yet prove 
herself in birth as in merit worthy to be a duke’s 
choice!” 

(To be continued.) 








A Wrrr.—Spaniards have a saying thata wife 
should resemble three things, and yet differ from 
these same things. First: She should be like the 
snail which always guards its house, but she should 
not carry the house with her whenever she goes out. 
Second: She should be like the echo which speaks 
only after the other has finished, but she should not 
always have the last word. Third: She should be 
like the town clock which always sounds the hours 
with regularity, but she should not sound so loud 
that the whole town shall hear her. 

Tue Srar “ Srerus.”—Many things combine to 
render this brilliant star an object of profound in- 
terest. Who can gaze on its pure silvery radiance, 
and reflect how many ages it has adorned the hea- 
venly dome with its peerless lustre, and how many 
generations of mankind have rejoiced in it—and 
among them all the wise, and the good, and the great 
of history—without awe and admiration! In an- 
cient Egypt it was an object of idolatrous interest. 
It was then of a brilliant red colour, but it is now 
a lustrous white; and the cause of this change of 
colour, as well as the nature and period of the revo- 
lution it denotes in the star itself, are wholly un- 
known. Its distance from the earth is not less than 
1,300,000 times our distance from the sun; and its 
light must travel twenty-two years to reach us. 
Another circumstance of deep interest connected 
with it is that it has changed its position during the 
life of the human family by about the apparent di- 
ameter of the moon; and that astronomers, detect- 
ing some irregularities in its motion, have been con- 
vinced that it had a companion star, which they 
thought to be non-luminous, since their telescopes 
could not detect it. But Mr. Clark, with his new 
and powerful achromatic telescope, has found this 
neighbour of Sirius, hitherto imvisible, and verified 
the conclusions to which astronomers had been led 
by reasoning on the facts they had ascertained. 


THROUGH DARKNESS 
az TO DAWN. 











CHAPTER XXX. 
Our acts our angels are, for good for ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk beside us still. 
John Fletcher, 

“OnLY two days more to the third of April.” 

Spiderby repeated this, standing, at twilight, at 
the back window of his private office, looking out 
upon the river. 

lt was quite dark everywhere else; but the water 
and the western sky still retained a deep reflection 
of sunset. As the river went rippling by in a broad, 
placid flood a person of sanguine fancy might have 
imagined it a river of blood—as on that evening of 
the last autumn when its crimson hue affected the 
banker so unpleasantly. 

What thoughts must have filled his mind as he 
stood there looking upon the river! Living on the 
anticipation of the future as he was, he could not 
entirely shake off the past. Nor was his courage 
sufficient to drive away the hovering phantoms of 
guilt and fear which mocked and scoffed at him from 
the airy shadows of the twilight. 

He tried to scorn himself for the strange oppres- 
sion of fear which was settling down upon him. In 
all his horizon there was but a single cloud, and that 
no bigger than a man’s hand. 

Treddle, though reticent, and evidently indisposed 
to have farther dealings with him, was friendly 
enough in his bearing ; and when he spoke at all he 
referred to the anticipated journey as a matter of 
course, 

Peter’s manner had not altered—it was not sullen 
aud it was not deceitfully pleasant. He appeared the 











personification of a jolly, contented porter, with 
nothing heavier on his mind than the calculating 
what he would have for supper. The gloomy, 
menacing looks which he had so often worn during 
the winter had vanished. 

As the banker stood there he turned and regarded 
his desk with a fixed gaze; he could not see it with- 
out recalling the fact that Treddle had taken from 
that desk a scrap of paper which contained of itself 
evidence enough to hang him. 

It is true that he had met him in the darkness, 
knocked him down and robbed him of the wallet 
containing this important bit of testimony ; it is true 
that he might swear that the cashier himself had 
forged it—but, the question once raised, he knew not 
from what unexpected sources light might be thrown 
upon the matter. 

Again he turned and his troubled glance fell upon 
the blood-red river. 

“ Only two days and I shall be out of this miserable 
scrape!” he muttered—“ for ever! for ever! I will 
never come back to Burnley.” 

Indeed, it was arranged that the travellers, includ- 
ing Katrine, were to leave on the following afternoon, 
the ladies to remain with Mr. Glaston’s sister over 
night, so as to be sure that Alice’s luggage was ready 
betimes on the morning of the third. So that by this 
hour of another day Spiderby expected to have left 
the town for ever. 

Still, absolute safety would only come with the 
arrival of the hour of departure. If these men who 
suspected him did not speak before that, it was not 
likely they intended ever to breathe their suspicions 
aloud. 

All his arrangements were completed. In his 
trunks was a large quantity of gold and bonds—bonds 
which he intended to deposit in Germany, under such 
a name and in such a manner that he could always 
draw upon them, even should official notice of his 
crime be sent to foreign countries. 

During this last day he had gone carefully over 
his desks and the furniture of his office, that no un- 
fortunate witness like that which he had once rescued 
from Treddle might be left behind. 

With nothing farther to keep him busy he was 
condemned to the punishment of idleness. 

When the clerks left the bank he had told Peter 
that he had a few letters to write and papers to look 
over, and would stay. So the porter had locked him 
and his pass-key iu and gone away. 

As he stood there, absorbed in harrowing memories, 
suddenly and silently a cold hand was laid upon his 
own. He started violently, with a smothered cry. 
For one second he had thought it the hand of a spirit. 
He had heard no one come in—indeed, how could 
any one enter through a locked door? 

“Why do you linger here?” said a voice by his 
side, low, but agitated, 

“ Effie, is this you?” 

“Yes. I got possession of the key when Peter 
was eating his supper. I came here, as fast as my 
feet would carryme. Mr. Spiderby, don’t you know 
they plot your ruin?” 

“Who plots my ruin ?” 

It was too dark for her to remark the sudden 
blauching of his features, but his voice was high and 
hollow. { 

‘All of them. Every one of them. As soon as 
Peter has finished his meal he will go to meet the 
others. They will get the officers and come after 
you. I listened, and I heard the whole story. You 
Lave still almost an hour the start of them. A train 
leaves in half an hour. You must catch it. You 
must not stop for anything. Fly! fly!” 

A groan burst from Spiderby’s breast. 

“ Leave her!” he murmured, loud enough for tho 
girl by his side to hear. 

“Yes; leave your Alice,” sho answered, in a 
hard voice. “ Leave me, too. Iam the only friend 
you will have on earth by to-morrow night. But you 
don’t think of me.” 

“You are a good girl, Effie. 
love would do me such a service. 
yet [ must!” 

“You must. Fly this moment. I tell you there is no 
time to waste in deliberation. Go out this moment. 
I will lock the bank and keep the key. While they 
are searching for that, believing you to be inside, 
you will have opportunity to escape. It is quite 
dark, tbank Heaven! Go quietly to the station, take 
& cross-country train—they will naturally expect 
you to go towards London, and will look there first 
—get out at the first possible point where you can do 
so with prudence, and change your route. You wil} 
have time to plan after you are in the train.” 

“I will doas you say. Effie, I thank you.” 

“That isenough. And—and—Mr. Spiderby, should 
you find yourself desolate and unhappy—forsaken by 
all the world—no longer too prosperous to mate with 
a poor sewing girl—should you need and wish 
for me, in any sickness or trouble, contrive to send 


I never thought your 
Oh, I can’t go! 
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me a message, and I will not fail to answer it—as 
your wife, you understand. Guilty as you are, you 
are the same to me. Now go.” 

“] must go over to the hotel first. My money and 
bonds are in my room there. I can’t leave empty- 
handed.” 

“Ob, do not venture! You will lose all by the 
delay.” 

Sie wrung her hands, urging him to wait for no- 
thing. His manner was vacillating and distracted. 
After all his long suspense, the blow had fallen sud- 
denly at last. He felt as little prepared as if he had 
never expected it. He walked about the room, re- 
peating : 

“T must go to the hotel. I must get some money.” 

“Go, then, as quickly and as quietly as ible. 
They will come here first. I will lock the door the 
moment you leave. Noone else hasakey. Before 
they can effect an entrance you will be speeding 
along the railroad.” 

She fairly pushed and led him through to the 
front door, Here she bade him wait until she had 
reconnoitred. No one was in sight on that side of 
the street. 

“ Walk as if you were in no great haste. Look as 
unconcerned as if nothing had happened. Good-bye!” 

She kissed his hand, retreated into the bank, and 
locked the door. 

At the sound of the bolt behind him the banker felt 
as if the earth no longer held a shelter for him. Yet 
he must try to find one. 

“ Alice! Alice!” he moaned ; then he braced him- 
self to the effort, went quickly across the street, as- 
suming a careless air as he came within the light of 
the hotel lamps. 

He met a friend or two on the portico, to whom he 
nodded as he passed in, There was no one in the 
hall. Speedily he reached his room; nervelessly 
be fumbled for his keys, went down on his knees be- 
fore the trunk containing his treasure, opened it, 
filled his wallet and his pockets with gold, crammed 
more of it into a'‘small satchel which he saw at hand, 
secured his package of bonds, rose up, looked about 
the room, with a bewildered air, and started for the 


oor. 

As he laid his hand on the knob it was turned from 
the outside, opened, and four men stepped quickly 
inside the room, shutting the door behind them. 

Spiderby stood at bay. He glared at them, pant- 
ing for breath. 

His enemies—all four of them—Peter, Treddle, 
John Glaston, Doctor Bazzard. He noted that there 
was no officer among them. He knew that none of 
these had a legal right to bar his way. The courage 
of despair caused a momentary display of bravery. 

“Don’t stop me, gentlemen!” he cried, hoarsely, 
attempting to pass them, satchel in hand. “ There is 
no officer here !” 

John Glaston laid a grasp of steel upon his arm, 
laughing lightly. 

The three others stood before the door. The 
wretched man shrank away from that touch and look 
quite into the middle of the room. 

“ Well then what do you want? What do you in- 
tend todo?” heasked. ~ 

“We want you to come with us to Mrs. Glaston’s 
house, ard there, in her presence, confess your 
crimes,” said Doctor Bazzard. 

_ “Crimes! Upon my word your assumptions are 
intolerable,” answered the banker, striving to brave 
it out. 

“We give you your choice,” continued the doctor, 
“between making this confession to her, with such 
restitution as we shall demand, with the privilege 
thereafter of slinking off to some unknown region 
where we shall never hear from you again, or of being 
delivered over within fifteen minutes to the officers 
of justice. In fifteen minutes I can make my affidavit 
and get out the warrant, while these others keep 
guard here,” 

‘Do you promise to let me off if I confess?” 

“We do,” answered all; “not,” continued the 
doctor, who had been selected as mouth-piece, ‘ not 
because we need your confession. We know all the 
facts, every one. But it is the punishment which we 
have decided on as fittest to the occasion, that you 
shall confess to the woman you have so wronged. 
I’m no advocate of the death-penalty. I believe 
there are punishments more severe than hanging.” 
pos Hanging, death-penalty!” stammered their pri- 

ner, 

“Don’t affect innocence,” sneered John Glaston. 

“Treddle, have you turned against me?” asked 
Spi lerby, piteously. 

‘ I desire to see justice done, sir. I have hesitated 
too long.” 

“ Peter, are you my enemy ?” 

a he porter inclined his head affirmatively. 

‘This is outrageous, Make your charges! make 
Your charges! I defy you!” 
‘All right,” responded the doctor, opening the door 





i “Wait amoment. What is it you want me to con- 
ess?” 

“The murder of Harry Glaston and the alteration 
of the books of the firm to suit your purposes.” 

“Never! Never!” 

“ You prefer a jury to decide upon your case ?” 

“Do what you please with me, gentlemen. This 
is a foul conspiracy. I will denounce it as such, and 
prove it, too.” 

“We have the proof,” whispered Peter Cooper in 
his ear. “I was down in the cellar, hid behind a 
barrel, when you did the deed. I was on the watch 
when you took him out of the man-hole to the river. 
Come, you’ve played your game and lost it. Better 
follow good advice.” 


Spiderby looked in turn into each of those grave, . 


stern faces. Hunted, cowered, ruined, not a hope 
remained. 

His ghastly features worked ; he put the satchel 
back in the trunk, turned to them, and motioned that 
he was ready to go with them. 

Treddle and John Glaston walked close by his 
side. Doctor Bazzard went before him, Peter fol- 
lowed in the rear. As they passed down, out upon 
the pavement, their prisoner cast wild glances in 
every direction, causing John Glaston to take his 
arm. Then he realized that there was not the least 
use in trying to escape these avengers. 

The remainder of the way he walked quietly 
enough ; but when they came to the house, halting 
before the door while T'reddle went up the steps to 
ring the bell, he suddenly cried out: 

“Oh, Heaven! I can’t do it !” 

The next moment he was pressed forward without 
any volition of his own through the hall into that gay 
room which on a former occasion he had found such 
a bower of Paradise only to wreathe it with cypress. 

Katrine was sitting there resting after a day of 
fatigue. The place was dismantled of most of its 
pictures and ornaments. She appeared startled 
enough at this array of men. However, as Treddle 
was among them, she felt that nothing could be very 
wrong. He asked her if Mrs. Glaston could be seen, 
saying that Spiderby had a communication of import- 
ance to make. She saw that there was something sin- 
gular in the aspect of the party, and went in consi- 
derable trepidation for her sister. 

When Mrs. Glaston entered the room Doctor 
Bazzard led her gently to an arm-chair and seated her. 

“T beg of you, however distressed and astonished 
you may be, dear lady, not to allow yourself to feel it 
to your injury. Be calm; and when Mr, Spiderby 
has unmasked himself I promise you that a great 
trouble will fall from your mind, Will you promise 
to be calm ?” 

“You alarm me beforehand,” she responded, be- 
ginning to tremble. “Oh, I hopeI have no more 
trouble to bear.” 

“Only to rid you of this man’s attentions for ever 
more.” 

“ Truly, is that all?” she asked, with a sigh of re- 
lief, while a blush suffused her cheeks at the bare 
hint that any man had dared to pay unwelcome at- 
téntions to her. - 

John Glaston had placed himself in the shadow of 
the hall door. She was not even conscious that such 
a person stood there, but he was studying her with 
blazing eyes. 

Spiderby had sunk upon a chair, where he remained, 
drooped and motionless. Doctor Bazzard spoke to 
him three or four times before he seemed to hear 
him. It seemed as if his senses were deserting him. 

Again the doctor spoke, this time sharply to him. 

Then he roused himself, turned his eyes, as if by a 
great effort, to the face of the woman he had so injured. 
How lovely she was! How strange that she should 
be wearing that black dress. It was his work that 
her face was so white and her dress so black. Yet, 
great Heaven! how he had loved her! Alice! Alice ! 

“ We want you to tell Mrs. Glaston all about her 
husband’s death.” 

“ Alice,” he murmured, so faintly that she uncon- 
sciously leaned forward to listen, “‘I have told you 
how Harry supplanted me in your esteem—how I 
wanted you before I knew that you preferred him. 
I never told you how my jealousy made me hate him. 
You never guessed it, did you? The bad feeling 
worked in me, until last summer I began to plan his 
ruin. I conceived the idea of disgracing him. I 
drew large sums from the bank in his name, forging 
his receipt and signature. I kept it up a good while. 
I got so that I could imitate his writing to perfection. 
It was I who disguised myself as Doctor Bazzard 
and took out the twenty thousand in his name, after- 
wards accusing Harry to you. When I was ready I 
began to find fault with him and to hint that he was 
defrauding the firm. He was angry and surprised ; 
he did not know how to take me, One day of last 
October I made him very much excited. I said some 
papers were missing. We went down in the vault 
to look forthem. Harry stooped down to look inside 





the safe. There was a bar of iron, used for fasten- 
ing the cellar staircase door standing near. I hap- 
pened to notice it. As true as there isa Heaven I 
never intended it before—it was not premeditated. 
I saw the bar—Harry was stooping with his back to 
me. I thought if you were a widow——” 

He paused. Mrs. Glaston, throwing up her arms, 
had screamed and fallen. It was John Glaston who 
caught her as she fell, although farthest from her. 

“TI told you the shock would kill her,” he said, 
slowly. 

She started as he spoke, looking wildly about her. 
Then she struggled back to her chair. 

“No, no; it won’t hurt me!” she cried. “I would 
rather know the truth.” 

“Go on,” said Doctor Bazzard to the ghastly self- 
accuser. 

“ Well, I struck him twice. I killed him. I swear 
it was not premeditated, While they were searching 
the river for him he was lying in the big safe or clo- 
set in the cellar. I dared not go near the place. 
Before I left the bank, the evening I killed him, I 
wrote that note which was given to you, in his hand- 
writing, saying that he was disgraced and could not 
live. My hand trembled so that I had to copy ita 
great many times. At last I remembered that the 
trembling would be set down to hisagitation. In my 
haste and confusion one of the copies of that note 
got mixed with other papers and remained in my 
desk, Treddle suspected me, overhauled my desk, 
and found it. I saw that some one had been in my 
room, and I knocked him down in the street, appa- 
rently by chance, robbed him of his wallet, and re- 
covered the copy ; but I never felt safe after that. I 
was always uneasy. That was the secret of my sending 
Treddle off. I hoped to keep him out of the way. I 
never dreamed that Peter was in the cellar and wit- 
nessed the whole occurrence, Is there anything 
more? Where was I?” he asked, listlessly. 

“ You did not say what you did with the body.” 

“Oh! On the third night I waited until midnight, 
then I'dragged it to the man-hole, pushed it through, 
carried it to the river, with weights attached, and 
threw it in.” 

Mrs. Glaston sat like one frozen. She did not even 
moan as the terrible facts were presented to ker 
mind, 

“Ts there anything else?” again asked Spiderby. 

“ About Mr. Glaston’s money.” 

“ Certainly, certainly. He never lost any in specu- 
lation. I drew it out in his name, and used it for 
my own purposes, I meant to return it to Mrs. 
Glaston when the right time came. But I reflected 
that by keeping her poor and dependent on me I could 
best influence her. I might win her gratitude if not 
her love.” 

“Love!” cried Alice, springing to her feet, her 
slender figure seeming to expand, her eyes glowing. 
“ He never came near me that my flesh did not creep 
in unexplainable horror and aversion. Under no 
possible combination of circumstances could I have con- 
sented to the union he was so cruel as to propose, 
No, no, Harry! 1 am your wife now, aud shall be for 
ever. Death is no barrier to a love like ours.” 

She looked mors like a spirit than a woman as she 
raised her face, which had been like snow in its frozen 
horror, but over which now streamed such a light 
and glory of infinite love as made it like the face of 
some pictured saint, surrounded by a halo, twice 
beautiful in its frame of glittering hair. 

“ Look at her, by Jove! look at her! Ain’t you 
ashamed of yourself, my boy, for the bad things you 
have said of her?” whispered the old doctor, nudging 
John Glaston. 

“TI feel as if my heart were bursting,” answered 
the young man. 

“’T won’t burst—hearts seldom do,” observed the 
practical physician. “ We'll have this all over ina 
few minutes more. Hold on to it till then.” 


(To be continued.) 


” 





ANSON STRONG'S SACRIFICE. 


Anson Strona had been reared like a young 
prince. In fact, his father was a prince in respect 
of landed possessions, of yearly income, and also 
in respect of that native generosity and princeli- 
ness which outweigh a hundred fold mere worldly 
greatness. 

Anson had never had a wish ungratified. He had 
superior natural endowments which had been en- 
hanced by great social advantages; he had com- 
pleted his college education very early, and had gone 
on the*Continent for as many years of travel as he 
cared to indulge in. 

Whilst there a thunderbolt fell at his feet in the 
shape of a letter from home announcing his father’s 
failure in business. 

Mr. Strong had failed on a magnificent scale—be 
was magnificent even in that; but in his brief letter 
to his son he dwelt with pardonable pride uvon the 
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fact that no one but themselves would be involved 
in his downfall. He would be obliged to sacrifice 
everything ; but in that way he would be able to 
cover his liabilities. : 

Anson set his teeth and groaned as he read his 
father’s letter; but his emotion was by no means 
selfish. His distress was entirely for his father— 
his dear, noble father, whom misfortune had over- 

*taken in the pleasant evening of a laborious, hard- 
working life. 

He was in Paris when the news came, and he hur- 
ried straight home, of course. His father had mar- 
ried again during the past ten or twelve years—An- 
son’s own mother having died when he was.a mere 
baby—and Mrs. Strong had kept a fashionable and 
2pen house ever since. 

Thither went Anson on arriving in England. A 
foreboding of evil fell upon him as he approached 
the sand spread before the house, and saw that there 
was crape on the door-knob. It might be Mrs. Strong 
who was dead, or Eva Mainwaring, her daughter ; 
but Anson’s prophetic soul whispered to him that it 
was neither. In truth, his father lay dead upstairs. 

The first shock over, Anson could be unselfishly 
reconciled to this. A good man had gone to his 
rest. A kind and noble spirit had been taken, after 
2 life of usefulness and honour, from.a sea of trou- 
oles, against which his enfeebled hands were scarcely 
able now to take up arms. Grieve for his father 
Anson must and did, but from the very first he 
realized that life henceforth would have been to him 
out labour and vexation of spirit. 

Then followed interviews with the lawyers, the 
woking over of papers, and investigating accounts. 

Mrs. Strong gave her personal attention to all 
these minutie. To be sure, her interests were 
largely involved, and it was well she should keep 
ner eyes open, but nevertheless Anson.and others 
ljecided that, in so doing, she reflected more credit 
apon her head than upon her heart. 

A certain sum had been settled upon her and in- 
rested at the time of her marriage, and was there- 
fore tied up from her husband’s creditors. She at 
all events would not. suffer very materially. Eva and 
she were secured from want. 

Those were exciting times in the commercial 
world. It was a great financial crisis, when men 
went to bed wealthy and awoke the next morning 
veggars. 

No wonder that Mrs. Strong grew prematurely 
gray and careworn ; she loved money dearly, and it 
tlmost seemed as though sovereigns were putting 
m wings wherewith to flee away. 

Such being her feelings, you may imagine that 
the greatly envied Anson, her step-son, when, his 
father’s affairs being finally wound up, it was dis- 
sovered that it would not be necessary to part with 
the old homestead, as had at first been anticipated, 
n order to meet all the demands upon the estate. 

This old homestead was on the banks of a river, 
and was endeared to Anson by his earliest, tenderest 
ssociations. It was not a grand place, perhaps 
nardly a beautiful one compared with other modern 
palaces and castles, but it had been Anson’s birth- 
dlace, and that of the Strongs before him for 
severul generations. Besides that, it had an ex- 
wrinsic value ; instead of beginning the world with- 
yut a penny in his pocket, he could start now from 
the same point at which his father had set out in life. 
Lhe ownership of the old family place was literally 
t foothold in life for him. He did not mean to part 
with it, not he; but he would let it for the present 
—at least, until he had made money enough to re- 
sire under his own vine and fig tree. 

Truth to tell, Anson Strong was not at\this period 
in ambitious man. He had never had his ambition 
roused indeed. Had his father lived I doubt whether 
ae would ever have cared to step beyond the mere 
yxommonplace dilettanteism which had hitherto en- 
frossed his time and thoughts. 

But the storm had not yet expended itself. Anson 
was at ‘‘ The Glen,” as the Strongs had called their 
ld home, superintending the transfer of the farm 
ind the dwelling-house to the tenant he had found 
# take charge of it, when a communication reached 
iim from his lawyer in London. Another great 
sommercial collapse took place, and in the ruin 
was swallowed up all Mrs. Strong’s fortune. She 
vegged that her stepson would come to her at once, 
und advise with her as to her future course. 

Anson left everything unsettled at ‘‘ The Glen;” 
snd hurried to her forthwith. Poor woman! little 
sympathy as there had always been between them, 
ae would do anything for her now that lay in his 
yower. 

He found her in the depths of woe. Money and 
what money could bring was everything to her— 
respectability, happiness, content. She wgs fairly 
haggard and grief-worn. The very foundations of 
her life were undermined. She had always been one 
of the drones of the hive: it did not occur to her 
that it would be possible for her to go to work ; she 
could not dig, and to beg she was ashamed. She 
bewailed her lot to Anson with querulous indigna- 
tion. She was a handsome woman, and she looked 








remarkably wellas she swept up and down the room 
wringing her slender white hands, and trailing her 
lengths of bombazire and crape after her. Shewas 
always careful of her toilet; even in her extremest 
woe, and if her fair, crinkly hair was disordered it 
was a becoming disorder, and nota bit out of the 
way. Dishevelled locks were the fashion. 

nson suggested to her without any hesitation 
the only plan which occurred to him as feasible in 
her present emergency. She and Eva must come to 
* The Glen” and live there. 

** We are all in the same boat,’’ Anson said, ‘‘ and 
we will sink or swim together. I mean to let the 
farm, and I had intended. to do the same with the 
house ; but if you.and Eva will come and look after 
my—our—interests there, I shall be very glad.” 

You see he had loved his. father devotedly, and 
this was his father’s widow. 

Mrs. Strong closed with his offer at once. Eva 
was at a fashionable boarding-schoal, where she had 
been for the last year or two; now, at seventeen, 
her education must be abruptly completed, of 
course. 

Anson hardly saw her during the brief day or two 
when Mrs. Strong was packing up and moving. 

Truth to tell, he had no eyes and no ears at that 
time for any one except lawyers and lawyers’ 
clerks. 

Finally the great house was emptied of its former 
tenants, all Mrs. Strong’s personal property was re- 
moved to “ The Glen,’” and she and'her’ daughter 
were established there. 

Anson had about made up his mind to follow them. 
He could see no business opening for him:im Lon-, 
don, and he had not been educated for a profession ; 
he thought he would hkefarming, and that would, 
give him time besides.for books, as he was fond of! 
reading,and study. 

So. he was not leng in. following: Mrs: Strong-and 
her daughter. 

The train dropped. him about a mile from “ The 
Glen,” and he walked: the distance in the cool.of. the 
evening, with his valise in his. hand, leaving direc-| 
tions to have his other luggage. sent.after him in the 
morning. . 

Through the village he went,.a short. distance up 
the country road, then took. a. cut agross the .fields 
which led into,the woods that skirted the back of 
the old homestead, situated on a romantic elevation 
above the river, towards which the grounds in front 
of the house sloped down. 

It was sunset; the tops of the trees were dipped 
in flame, the water was tinged with gold and crim- 
son, and the skies were transfigured with “ day's 
dying death.” . 

A little boat was rocking at the foot of the hill 
below the substantial gabled house, and in the boat 
was a white dress. 

Anson dropped his valise under the trees, and ran 
down the winding path to shake hands with Hva 
Mainwaring, who was reading, and. not especially 
pleased at being interrupted. 

She was a young person of decided opinions and 
not given to general friendships. She:must have a. 
reason for liking any one before she: honoured him 
with her preference. 

So now she looked up coolly, and gave.Anson her 
hand indifferently, rather regretting that he had 
come at all, until she noticed how well he looked, 
standing there in the sunset glow, and what.a fine, 
active, energetic-looking young fellow he was. 

It came into her head also—she being given. to 
vagaries and theories—that it was:a very good thing 
that he would be forced to work his way in the.world 
now. We all know how easy itis to philosophize 
about one’s friends. 

“ Mother is up at the house,” shesaid. ‘ Shall we 
go and find her ?” 

“Presently. Not yet. Is it always as beautiful 
as this at ‘The Glen’? May I take a seat in your 
boat, and watch the sunset? ‘There is a weak spot 
in my nature for sunsets. This is rapture! Thank 
“serny I have done with London; for the time at 

east.’’ 

“T sit here and sigh forit. This stillness op- 
presses me. I am positively hungry for the bustle 
and stir of the-city. I look at you with interest be- 
cause you have just come from there.” 

“* Heat and dust—and soil and grim~and wear 
and tear of body and soul. I aim sick of the whole 
thing. I have gone through enough during the past 
month to destroy my whole faith in human nature.” 

‘**T never had much to begin with. Life is a race 
in which the keenest wits andthe shrewdest heads 
win. But the race seems to me to be worth the 
winning. I think ill of the world, but I love it all 
the same. I love it for all the pleasure and enjoy- 
ment it holds and can give. Oh, how I wish I were 
in it! I had expected so much, and behold how 
highI am stranded! I would give ten years of my 
life to be back where I was six months ago—all our 
recent calamities a dream—with the same bright 
prospects I had then.” 


utterly self-absorbed! Nota thought for any one 
but herself, not a regret for him and his great logs 
and sorrow ; not a word of pity for her mother even. 

But, all the same, she interested and fascinate i 
him, perhaps by the mere power of her beauty. Sne 
was very striking and graceful; lithe, animated, 
with a certain subdued passion and force about her 
that interested and excited you ; a proud face, with 
earnest eyes and a low, broad brow and resolute lips 
that were nevertheless red and full, and clear, pale 
skin that rarely if ever.expressed by blush or flush 
any changing emotion, 

Anson had heard that she was clever—atallevents, 
she was not aggressively,so; she was more strong- 
minded than intellectual perhaps, but with sense 
enough to keep both these undesirable peculiarities 
in the background, and to rely chiefly for her suc- 
cess in life upon her face and her conversation. 
Such was Eva Mainwaring at seventeen. 

Mrs, Strong’s figure appeared on the hill above. 
She recognized Anson and called to him. 

“There is mamma,” Evasaid,composedly. “Will 
you pull the boat in for me, please, and we’ll go up 
together? See, your sunset is all fading out, and | 
am almost frozen besides. Iam so glad you have 
come. I have not had a soul to speak to except 
mamma for two weeks, and our topics of conversa- 
tion are entirely exhausted.” ‘ 

They strolled back to the house together, and 
Anson resigned himself to the very first quiet even- 
ing he had enjoyed for weeks. Eva sang for him 
and played for him, and music was to him like a 
translation into another sphere. It said a great deal 
more'to him ‘than did most people and most. books. 
He sat.and listened to Hva and looked at her, and 
wondered that. her beauty and her genius and her 
character—as she gave it utterance in words at least 
—should be so at variance. 

He. liked her effortless, superior manner, which so 
plainly said that it was hardly worth her while to 
conciliate.and propitiate—she who was born. in the 

tple. 

P Bat Anson’s peace was shortlived. When he 
finally took the hint.administered by Eva of a yawn 
behind her pretty, hand, and rose to say good night, 
Mrs. Strong detained him with a sigh and said: 

** Anson, if you are not too tired, there is some- 
thing I have to.say to you. Then it would be off 
my mind, and that would be such a comfort. Iam 
so restless at night if I have.anything on my mind. 
Are you very tired?” 

“Tired ? Not atall. Tell me what you have to 
say by all means. I agree with you that it is always 
best to dismiss the bugbear of business talk quickly, 
and have the road clear for more pleasant themes. 
Eva, you look half asleep ; why don’t you make your 
escape P” : 

“It amuses me to listen to such things. Mother, 
may I stay ?’’ 

“As you please. Amson, this is what I have to 
say. hesitated at first, I assure you, whether I 
would tell you at all; but, after all, ordinary jus- 
tice to myself seemed to require that I should—jus- 
tice to myself and to Eva. In looking over your 
father’s papers—his private —— coming 
here, I found this codicil to his will; the will, of 
course, you are familiar with. I really don’t know 
whether or not it is inform, but at all events:it will 
carry weight with you, as expressing his. latest 
wishes on the subject,” : 

Here Mrs. Strong very appropriately and pro- 
perly applied her handkerchief. to her eyes. 

Anson stretched ont. his hand rather listlessly and 
took the paper from his stepmother. , 

It was, as she had said, a codicil to his father’s 
will, to all appearances.duly signed and testified to- 

It conveyed “The Glen” estate to Mary Eva 
Strong, wife of Anson Strong, and to her heirs for 
ever. 

Anson. read it over two or three times—stupefied 
at first, then sceptical, and finally overcome by sen- 
sations of mingled grief and surprise. 

To have deeded away to strangers the old home- 
stead! the old homestead which had belonged to 
the Strongs, now, for six generations, where they 
had lived and died and been gathered to their 
fathers! 

He looked at the date of the paper. 

It was twenty-four hours before his father’s death. 

Doubtless it had been executed at a time of great 
mental excitement, and when he, probably, was not 
in the fall possession of all his faculties. 

He doubted greatly whether Mrs. Strong had 
known of or at least ¢: at the existence of this 

aper all along. Most probably she had been with 
| husband when he had drawn itup; had per- 
suaded him to draw it up, in fact. | Perhaps it had 
been mislaid, and she had only found it after dili- 
gent search. ; 

“There is a legal flaw in the paper,” was his first 
comment. ‘A will must be witnessed to thirty-six 
hours before the testator’s death, whereas thiseis 
only dated twenty-four, hours before my father 
died.” 








She spoke impatiently, eagerly. Anson watched 
her curiously, How intensely selfish was, how 








He did not catch the look of. surprise.and con- 
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cern that darkened Mrs. Strong’s face; although Hva 
did. 

Eva crossed the room, and came and leaned over 
the back of Anson’s chair. She read the document 
in his hand down to the end, concluding with a 
smothered exclamation. 

“JT hardly think you will congratulate us, Anson, 
u such a lucky turn of Fortane’s wheel,” she 
said. “ Itis like a sensation drama, isn’t it? The 
rightful heir turned out. What-will you do? If I 
were you, I should appeal to the law.” 

“ Anson must be perfectly well aware,” Mrs. 
Strong said, magnificently, “that: this need: not 
affect our relative positions in the least. ‘The 
Glen’ will be his ‘home all the.same in any event.” 

‘“Tmpossible. * The Glen” either is‘or is not my 
own property. I should never dream of living:here 
except as master. May I ask why did this not 
come to light sooner P Also, why was it notin 
the lawyers’ hands with my father’s other pa; e? 

“ The late period at which it is dated’might an- 
swer that question, I thihk,” Mrs: Strong‘said. “ I 
found it by the merest accident inthis pocket- 
book, which he had evidently been preparing to send 
away to be deposited with his other papers,” 

She Handed Anson‘a Russiadeather pocket-book 
which he well remembered having’ often’ seen: his 
father use, ; ‘ i ch ot 

He took’ it from his stepmother now; and leisurely 
turned over its contents: Precisely what’he might 
have expected: to fihd there: bills, Jeases, certifi- 
cates—a few'stray letters.’ “He banded it‘back ‘to 
Mrs: § ‘withouta'word: - i ‘ 

To tell ‘the truth, she did ‘not-qnite Know how to 
take him, She had expected an outburst ; failing 
that, a passive acceptance'of the situation. She was 
alarmed at his very composure, coolness, collected- 
ness. ‘Finally she’said:+ 

“What do you mean to do, Anson‘? ‘Whatever 
you decide, at all eventslet us act in’ concert, if 
only out of respect to yout father’s memory: Shall 
you contest the will ?” 

“T think not,” Anson Strong answeréd; briefly. 
“But I cannot say. ‘How can’ I tell, when the 
whole thing has taken me so eompletely by sur- 

rise? Of course, whatever I may decide upon, 

will have regard’ to your feelings, Mary.” 
had never called her-mother. In fact; she pre- 
ferred the more familiar form of address from the 
precocious boy on first entering ‘the Strong family. 
“Good night, now. Thope that; having unburdened 
yourself, you will sleep well, Good night, Hva,” 
and he-went. 

“That was fine,’ commented’ Hyva Mainwaring. 
“Not every man would have stood so well having 
the ground swept away from under him. : But as 
for you, mother, are you in league with Fortune ?” 

“There is no telling what he may mean to do,”’ 
“va’s mother said. “The case is clear enough, if 
only I can. get justice.” 

A doubtful’ smile crossed her daughter’s lips. 

“What a pity that there are not two Glens'!”” she 
said. “We need one'so much, and he most certainly 
deserves the other,” 

Then she went too. 

The next morning, it rained im ‘torrents: Mrs. 
Strong rarely made her appearance at the breakfast 
table, whereas Eva Mainwaring was a person of 
very methodical habits and was.invariably down- 
stairs early. 

Anson still retained his old habits of indolence 
and self-indulgence, of which, however, he was be- 
ginning to be ed San ese and to endeavour to 
outgrow ; therefore Eva.had the field all-to herself. 
After swallowing a cup of black-coffee, asa set-off 
to along night’s vigil—why she had not slept she 
could hardly have told herself—she betook herself 
to the wainscoted library and toa search fora book 
wherewith to beguile the weary hours. " 

Tn the conrse of her investigations she came‘across 
@ curious old cupboard in the wainscoting, which 
yielded to her ‘adroit fingers pesoentty, the doors 
sliding back and disclosing much dust, many papers, 
and confusion indescribable. It wasa treasure-trove 

Eva; ransacking was her pet-hobby. 

An hour or more passed and still - her on 
her knees beside the yellow piles of papers and 
letters, signed by Strongs long.since ‘passed away. 
A curious presentiment held her to her task, or 
amusement, whatever one may choose to-call it. 

Finally she unfolded a vole’ parchment which 
concluded her search—a yellow parchment that was 
easily deciphered, and very.much to the point. It 
was the original deed whereby “'The Glen” was 
conveyed by one Stephen Strong to his*son John, 
and also whereby the estate was strictly entailed 
from father to son, aud was never to pass out of the 

rect line of descent. 

Eva Mainwaring drew along breath. So “The 
Glen” could not helong to her mother; so it could 
not have been wiiled to her in any wise! How had it 
happened that old Mr. Strong had not been aware 
of this? Or, had he known of it, and was that 
see not genuine? If not genuine, who had drawn 





Eva’s brow contracted and her chest heaved. 
Could it be possible—— 

She rose, and with the paper she had stumbled 
upon in her hand she marched ont into the dining- 
room, where Anson had meanwhile established 
himself at the breakfast-table, and was pouring 
out a cup of black coffee in his turn. He also, ap- 
parently, had not rested well. 

Eva came and stood beside him, and spread out 
the parchment on the table. 

“ Read that,” she said, briefly. 

Now let me say just here that Anson Strong had 
fully made up his mind what to doin this matter 
of “The Glen.” He had his doubts as to the vali- 
dity or legality of Mrs. Strong’s claim, but he had 
fully decided not to press the point. Whatever 
guilt she might have incurred, whatever unfair 
means she may have used, he would know nothing 
of it. For the rest—if she so coveted “ The Glen” 
and its comfortable income, let her have it; after 
all, she was a woman—a widow, besides, and his 
father’s widow too. For him, he was a man, and 
able to work. As things stood, “‘ The Glen” would 
be bought only at the price of contention and quarrel 
and ill-will. vet it go. He could better afford that 
than to drag an unseemly family quarrel before the 
world. At this decision had he arrived during the 
past night. 

So when Eva’s white finger led his bewildered 
eye, and Bva's clear voice led his astounded ear 
through the maze of sentences which yet made it 
excessively clear that “The Glen” was his, and 
could belong to no other, he took the announcement 
very calmly. 

“ Strange that I should never have known of this,” 
he said. ‘ However, ‘The Glen’ was only a drop in 
the bucket, and I imagine that it never occurred to 
my father it could become a bone of contention, 
when there was so much more costly spoil to be had. 
Where did you come across this, Bva?’”’ 

She told hin, briéfly. He.read: the whole thing 
over again deliberately, Then he turned to the low 
grate, where a fire was-burning thatdamp September 
morning. 

“‘ Good-bye,” he said, “‘good- oh, home:of my 
— and he dropped the dood into the -bed of 
Cc 


oals. 

Eva sprang forwarél to caich-it from its impend- 
ing doom, but she wae too late. The-+hungry flames 
leapt up and devoured the dry and‘rustling morsel. 
Besides, Anson put ont his hand'and:detained. hers 
forcibly until the thing was.accomplished. 

“Don’t look so overcome,” he said. “I fancy: 
that I shall benone the worse off for thatauto-da-fe. 
As for you, however, I shall not forget that you 
wanted me to. have what nevertheless will now be} 
yours, and I thank you for your good i i | 
the same.” 

Eva, for answer, seated lierself in front of the 
grate, and thought Anson had put more 
vitality and backbone into her faith in human na- 
ture than any one she had ever known before. 

What a difference between them! Here was he, 
having just disposed of a fortune, going on with his 
breakfast as .unconcerned!y as though nothing had 
happened; whereas she would make any sacrifice, 
so she thought, to secure a reasonable share of the 
worldly goods he set so little store by. 

Anson was still eating hie: breakfast when Mrs. 
Strong came into the room, a little pale, a little 
anxious, a little discomposed, but at great pains to 
conceal all three. He did not keep her long in sus- 
pense. 

‘* Mary,” he said, “I have quite made up my mind 
about the matter we were discussing last night. I 
don’t say that I am convinced that you could easily 
establish a legal claim to ‘The Glen.’ All I say 
is that nothing on earth would induce me to go to 
law about it with my father’s widow. Taking it all 
in all, I conclude it to be-as well that I am forced 
to go towork. You and Eva are women, and alife 
of comparative ease and comfort is a matter of 
greater moment to you than to me. Onething only. 
In the event of your marrying again it would cause 
me great annoyance to have ‘ The Glen’ pass into 
strange hands. In that event—understand, please, 
that the last wish I have is to couch what I have to 
say in language in the least degree approaching a 
threat—but in the event.of your marrying again I 
should certainly desire to have the matter thoroughly 
sifted by the regular ‘authorities, and my claim to 
the estate disposed of once for all, either in one way 
or in another, before accepting the situation. It 
would go hard with me to see another man here, not 
of my name or race.” 

“ Dear Anson,” Mrs. Strong said, plaintively, “ you 
need have no fear on that score. I shall live for Eva 
henceforth. My own private happiness is at an end 
for ever.” 

“ And at your death the place reverts to Anson, of 
course,” emphasized Eva, proudly, ‘‘ without any 
manner of doubt.” 

Here Mrs. Strong began to cry. 





Anson, like most men, was always completely dis- 
armed by these manifestations. * 


** There, there,” he said; “don’t let us refer to 
events in all human probability very far off. Let us 
talk of something more pleasant—my going away, 
for instance. I have made up my mind to go back 
to London this evening.” 

Eva looked up quickly, and looked down again as 
quickly. 

Mrs. Strong began to urge Anson, very heartily 
2 earnestly, not to leave them, but he was reso- 

ute. 

“That man at the station has not sent my things 

et,” he said. ‘‘I mean to be there before he has 

\d time to get them off, and save them the double 
trip and myself the double charge. I must begin to 
study economy. This time next year, Eva, I shall 
have developed into a perfect miser.’”’ 

He looked over at her foran answering smile. 

But Eva smiled not. She looked very still and 

ve, 

“Anson, don’t go off in the rain,” she said. 
* Please wait until to-night, at least.’’ 

“Then I should miss the through train, and my 
luggage to boot. No; I don’tmind a little rain. I 
had my plans all ready-made when I came down to 
breakfast this morning ; so don’t try to make me in- 
consistent and alter them.” 

He went upstairs and returned with his valise 
and umbrella, shook hands with them both, and 
marched off. Eva sat by the window and watched 
him disappear in the driving rain ; his head erect, 
his broad shoulders breasting the storm. So he 
went forth into the world to make his fortune. 

He arrived in London that night too late to do 
very much towards finding employment. In sober 
truth, his fands were at such a low ebb that it was 
a matter of necessity for him to find something to 
do without loss of time. He had gone down to “‘ The 
Glen”? with less ready money about him than he 
ever remembered to have had with him at any other 
period of his life, expecting to replenish there after 
a while. Instead, his return trp and. incidental 
expenses had still farther exhausted his purse, so 
that he had not enough money left to keep him 
afloat many more days. And itseemed impossible 
for him to find anything todo. It was, as I said 
before, “ hard times,’’ and business men were all 
dismissing their old clerks instead.of engaging new 
ones. Anson Strong had first one doorand then 
another closed in his face. 

The day finally arrived when heshad spent his last 
shilling, and still had: no employment. He got up 
one morning with starvation: staring him 
in the face. As he:walkedimoodily;down the street 
he 


wondered whether he-woulil: yet be reduced to 
sweeping tlie street-crossings: im order to turn an 
honest penny. As for-pride, he had not an atom of 
that left... Bifaltshimself an ontcast and a vagrant. 
"Wiho> was: lie-to be troubled with an emotion of 
that nature? 

So for forty-eight hours he roamed the streets, a 
forlorn man. All that time he literally did not put 
a morsel of food to his mouth; literally and 
simply because he had not a penny left to pay for it. 
He went to his room atintervals, and sat down and 
collected hia thoughts, then sallied forth again. He 
wondered grimly how it would all end, but he had 
not the least intention of giving up. 

Finally he went into a jeweller’s and sold his 
sleeve-studs, and with the proceeds paid for his din- 
ner. His watch had gonelong before; he had never 
been a man of luxurious, extravagant tastes, so that 
he had never invested largely in articles which he 
could now turn to account. 

‘* More was the pity,” he thought. 

That was the dark hour just before the dawn. 
The next day he succeeded in getting a situation. 
Nothing very brilliant.or delightful, but still some- 
thing to do. 

He went to work with a will, and from that hour 
his success was dated. He wasa man who would 
always hold his own, and whose opinion would al- 
ways carry weight; and, moreover, whatever his 
hand found to do'that he did with all his might. 

Before long he became fascinated with his work ; 
he inherited his father’s business faculty, and he 
soon made himself a necessity to the firm with 
whom he was associ To be brief, it was never 
necessary for him to sell his watch again in order 
to pay for his dinner. 

As a matter of course, he never repented his ac- 
tion in regard to ‘‘The Glen.’”’ Why should he? 
While the world stands men never will repent a 
generous act of self-sacrifice. 

Heaven rewards such acts unfailingly, surely ; 
first. of all, in that strength to will and to perform 
which, born of every noble deed, inspires a man with 
fresh courage and zeal to do his life’s work well; 
afterwards, with the special mercies that are sure 
to descend upon them that fear it from generation 
to generation. 

So three or four years passed, during which he 
resolutely worked his way up the ladder of life. He 
did not see anything of Mrs. Strong all that while. 
The truth was he felt a reluctance to do so. He 
had given her the advantage, and it seemed to him 
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[ANSON COMES HOME.] 


shat in so doing he had fulfilled all his obligations , 


to her. When he thought of her it was with a cer- 
tain bitterness and scorn ; therefore he tried not to 
think of her at all. 

Curiously enough, he found himself, however, just 
at first thinking of Eva Mainwaring every now and 
then, wondering whether she still sat at the foot of 
the hill in the boat at sunset and longed for a 
career ; speculating as to what her career would be ; 


finally pshawing at and ridiculing himself for think- | 


ing about the girl at all. Atall events theimage of 
her rapt, handsome face was not obliterated by any 
new attraction. 

He knew no ladies, went nowhere, was a man’s 
man, and eschewed the frivolities utterly. To tell 
the truth, he had very little faith in the sex. 

Taking Eva at her own estimate of herself, and 
her mother at the valuation her actions forced him 
to place upon her, the women he had known the 
best seemed to him not noble enough to engage his 
thoughts or time. 

Life meant work. A useful life, although a not 
very happy one, was all he looked forward to. It 
seemed to him that thus had Providence mapped 
out his career for him. 

He had been dethroned from the pleasant places 
of ease and prosperity. His best friends were either 
dead or estranged, the latter being through no fault 
of his. It appeared to him that he was set apart to 
be a lonely, solitary man. Well, he could stand that 
as he could most things. 


He was a man of a pure and lofty faith at all | 


events. He believed firmly in an all-wise, over- 
ruling Providence. If this was to be his life Heaven 
knew best. 


During those four years of diligent money-making 





| 


on his part “The Glen” had continued to be the | 


home of Mrs. Strong and Eva Mainwaring. And 
had Anson Strong been able to see into their family 
= he would certainly have envied them but 
ittle. 


To begin with, Mrs. Strong was nct a woman of 


great force, and she had quite exhausted her ener- 
ies, bodily, physical, and mental, after her hus- 
and’s death. Excitement kept her up for some 
time afterwards, but, that tonic gone, she fell into 
a prolonged prostration, from which it seemed that 
she would never recover. 

Eva found that it required all her time, all her 
energies, all her own superabundant vitality, to 
take care of her mother. lt was a task for night 
as well as for day. At first, not foreseeing how 
long she would be —_ in attendance by her mother’s 
side, she had placed a little pallet in Mrs. Strong’s 
room, so as to be always within call. Ultimately 
she permanently occupied that narrow little cot. 

Mental prostration followed physical depression 
with Mrs. Strong. She was never violent, but as 
months wore on she gradually lost control of all 
the powers of her mind. 

It was heart-rending—mournful to the last de- 
an alee watch her life’s light dimming out, without 

eing able to rekindle the flame. 

Careful nursing, the doctors said, was all that 
could be done. 

Mrs. Strong neyer became violent, but, as time 
wore away, the hopes Eva entertained at first of her 
ultimate recovery became less and less. Her trouble 
came upon her so gradually that it actually grew 
into and became a part of her life before she had 
had time even to sit down and brood over it. It 
was fortunate that she had constant occupation, 
although of a monotonous nature. That kept her 
from despondency and gloom. 

Nevertheless the life she led told upon her, asa 
matter of course. 

Her elastic step became subdued and slow; her 
mouth softened, and assumed an expression that was 
almost appealing in its solicitude; her eyes lost 
their old triumphant expression, and acquired a 
look of patient waiting and watching that you would 
never have believed it possible to see there. 

We are all more or less the creatures of circum- 
stances. Eva Mainwaring changed thus from her 





( 





former self without hardly being aware of the meta- 
morphosis herself. Ty 

To tell the trath, hor mind and time were too fully 
occupied for her to settle down to aa analysis of her 
own motives and character. 

She had marvellously few friends. Her mother’s 
own relatives were all dead and gone, and of the Main. 
waring side of the house Eva always seen next 
to nothing—too little to appeal to them in her pre- 


sent strait for comfort or com janaip. d 
in the superficial, hollow life m had 
always led she had had few rtunities for form. 
ing friendships that were not ise cemented by 
ties of blood. 


Curiously enough, Anson Strong was the first and 
the ony youn who occurred to Eva as one to whom 
she could apply for advice and sympathy. Perhaps 
because every one was apt to feel instinct- 
pf that they could trust Anson Strong. But pre- 
ci iy aases Strong she could not make up her 
mind to write. 

The conviction was strong upon her that he had 
been wro: by them—by her mother. She felt 
somehow that he would rather not be troubled by 


them in wy ba } 

Finally, before her mother died, Eva learned all 
the facts of the case. 

Mrs. Strong had an interval of perfect reason be. 
fore she breathed her last. She lived long enough 
in this condition to endeavour to. make her peace 
with Heaven before going to render up her last 
account, She told Eva then that she had drawn up 
that codicil herself. She confessed, moreover, that 
it was not the first time she had forged her husband’s 
name. 

This accounted perhaps for the excellent decep. 
tion. For years, when she had been more. than 
a eiad. ened and ping to pencen) the 
fact, she i a me here and a cheque 
there which had replenished her coffers. 

The only marvel was that she had never been 
discovered. This last bold fraud had been carefully 
and thoroughly well executed; and she believed 
that it could have escaped detection even had it 
been taken into court, 

Mrs. Strong om back nothing at the last; her 
one desire seemed to be to unburden her conscience. 
Only she would not consent to see Anson Strong; 
and Eva, seeing how abhorrent the idea was to her, 
did not insist. At last she died. 

Instantly her daughter made _ restitution. She 
wrote to Anson, giving him a full and free account 
of her mother’s last illness and confession therein. 

She also had the clergyman, who had also listened 
to Mrs. Strong’s recital, draw up a statement of the 
same, which she enclosed in her letter. 

The day of the funeral she locked up ‘“‘ The Glen,” 
and, removing only her own few personal effects, 
left a place which was saddened to her by the most 
harrowing recollections. 

The clergyman mentioned above had a sister liv- 
ing in the country who had written to him to en- 
gage a governess for her children; Eva thankfully 
closed with the offer he made her, and left before 
she had had time to receive an auswer to her letter 
He. fo oy hardl, ised at its 

e, for was hardly surprised at i 
tardy revelation. He had guessed at the truth all 
along. But he was astonished, and, in truth, a good 
deal impressed by the simple earnestness and deep 
humiliation displayed in Eva’s letter. 

He came down to “The Glen” without loss of 
time—to find her gone. He spenta day and a night 
in that lonely house, and there reviewed the past. 
Also he heard a good deal of Eva from those who 
had known her during her past trials; and his heart 
swelled with genuine pity andadmiration, He wrote 
to her and tore up the letter. Next, on an inspira- 
tion, he went to see her. : 

*T do not understand what you mean,” she said 
to him, a little wearily, at the end of a somewhat 
complicated sentence of Anson’s wherein he thanked 
her—actually thanked her—for something he ima- 
gined she had done for him. “I am, and always 
must remain, in your debt for four years’ board and 
lodging. To come down fo a plain statement of 
facts, you have been robbed, cheated, kept out of 
your own by—us.”’ 

Here poor Eva broke down. 4 

‘“ Eva,” Anson said, hurriedly, “* there is a way in 
which you can repay me a thousandfold. I came all 
the way here to ask you todo so. Can you—will 
you?” / 

She looked up at him with unoomprehending eyes. 
Something in his made hers fall again instantly, and 
the hot blood spread unwontedly over her pale brow 
and cheeks. He leaned over her and took her hand. 

“ Dear Eva,” he said, “I fancy that we both have 
felt that life has dealt hardly with us. For my part, 
I believe that you have it in your power to console 
me for everything that has happened to me, to 
brighten everything that the future has in store for 
me. Again—can you? Will you?” ‘ 

Finally she found courage to reply to him. Cap 
you guess what her answer was ? M, L 
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THE Sun Baru.—People are gradually waking 
up to the healtiful influence of a sun bath, both in 
doors and out. It has been founda natural remedy 
for many complaints which formerly were treated 
as if the sun were only an enemy and an aggravator. 
Very bad headaches are sometimes cured by sitting 
where the warm sun rays fall. Neuralgia, and even 
relentless dyspepsia, are mitigated by it ; the bright- 
ness and cheerfulness which raise the spirits and 
are suggestive of pleasant thoughts and fancies, 
thus invigorating the tone of the whole system, be- 
ing the secret of it. At any rate, it is a remedy 
within reach of all, and no doctor's bill to pay for 
it, if discretion accompany its use. 








FACETIA. 


Ir is a queer woman who asks no questions, but 
@ woman who does is the querist. 

WueEn we become heirs it does not follow that airs 
become us—still less that millionaires should put 
on a million airs. 

An Atarmina Dosr.—‘ What did the doctor 
mean ?—he told me I must take iron. Does he think 
Iam an ostrich? Why, I couldn’t digest lead, let 
alone iron.” 

IN proof that all who belong to secret societies 
are not wide-awake chaps it is put down for a fact 
that when you come across a sleepy head he is a 
nod fellow. 

Equine Speep.—An Irishman, fresh from Eme- 
rald Isle, upon seeing a horse running away, ex- 
claimed : ‘* Oh, he isn’t running very fast ; I’ve seen 
a horse run so fast you couldn’t see him.” 

ASTRONOMICAL. 

Farmer: “ Wife, I never could see the sense of 
these comets and eclipses! Now, the sun—there is 
some sense in him; he makes the hay and oats 
grow.” 

A Rara Avis.—A contemporary states that a 
lady sang at aconcert who possessed “an extra- 
ordinary compass of voice;” for, on the oceasion 
referred to, ‘she sang two duets for soprano and 

te) ” 





Done 1n Stone.—Those of the Liberal party 
who think the Premier has of late shown signs of 
feebleness almost amounting to softness will be 
glad to learn that he is much better for having gone 
to Ha'rden in Flints.—Fun. 

M. Pouvrer QuurtTipr.—Mrs. Malaprop thinks 
that the French Chancellor of the Exchequer has a 
most capital name fora tax-collector. The excellent 
old lady calls him Mounseer Pay Yer Quarter. 
—Pumnch. 

Out or His Erement.—The President of the 
latest Spanish Ministry is. “ a general in the navy.” 
As there seems to be an idea that he is hardly strong 
enough for the place, he has probably, by this time, 
found himself ‘at sea” again.—Punch. 

Tue Harvest Moon.—A money-hunter being 
about to marry a fortune, a friend asked him how 
long the honeymoon would last: “ Don’t tell me of 
the honeymoon,” he replied; “it is the harvest- 
moon with me.” 

Reciprocal Love.—* Doesn’t this lovely scene 
animate you?” asked Anna of her lover. “No,” 
said he, “nothing but you can Anna-mate me. Oh, 
say yes, my darling.” She did say yes, and his cup 
of animation was full. 

ALL FoR Monry.—Jack Damyan and his wife 
have just started on their wedding tour. The lady’s 
chief attraction is her income. In this case Jack's 
friends call the usual period of seclusion the money- 
moon.—Punch. 

JonEs’s ‘‘ ReFRAIN.’’—Musical Jones’s doctor 
last week forbade him to eat pastry. Musical 
Jones simply responded to his medical man by 
singing, dolorously—‘* Good-bye, sweet tart, good- 

ye. 


A Srrixine Curz.— How hollow it sounds!” 
said a patient under the movement cure, as the 
physician was vigorously pounding his chest. ‘ Oh, 
that’s nothing!” said the doctor, “ wait till we get 
to the head.” 

ConsoLina.—A paper says that a team of horseS, 
becoming frightened at an elevated railroad, ran 
away, anda policeman endeavoured to stop them. 
The coach was broken, one horse nearly killed, and 
the officer badly hurt, “ but the elevated railroad 
was uninjured.” 

GeEsE AND Gersse-—At Nottingham Goose Fair 
the price of geese ranged from 7s. to 1ls. What will 
poulterers ask for geese that fetch these prices at a 
fair ?—prices that most people but working-men in 
the receipt of high wages would think themselves 
geese to give.—Punch, 

: HAD HIM THERE. 
“ Mr. Benjamin, Boat-proprietor and Waterman: 

Wot! yer won't take them eels to ’Ampton Court 
for me for a shillin’? You're a prutty chap! 


Won’t turn an honest penny! now, but as soon as 
November comes yer’ll go into the workus to spend 
the winter!” . 

Independent Loafer: “ Yes! and, wot’s more, if 
yer don’t pay the poor-rates to keep us there, we'll 
sell yer sticks! ’—Fun. 

LOST AND FOUND. : 

A clergyman once posted the following notice on 
the gate of the church : 

“Found, two hats in my strawberry bed. The 
owners can have the same by pares property.” 

We don’t believe the owners called for them. 

A Wonpverrvut Parr.—A Dutchman, in deserib- 
ing a pair of horses he had lost, said: “‘ Dey was 
very much alike, ’specially de off one. One lookt so 
much like poth I couldn’t tell t’other from which ; 
when I went after one I always caught de oder, and 
I whipped de one most dead because de oder kicked 
me.” 


IncENIous Device.—“I weeded my friends,” 
said an eccentric old man, “ by hanging a piece of 
stair-carpet out of my first-floor window, with a 
constable’s announcement affixed. It had the de- 
sired effect. I soon saw who were my friends. It 
was like firing a gun ata pigeon-house. They for- 
sook the building at the first report.” 

An Ostiaine Nerensourn.—* I am so glad 
have come,” said a lady to another who had just 
moved into the adjoining house. “I didn’t like the 
lady who lived here before you came; — Now I'll 
clean my yard—take away the old rubbish, and 
then you can see up street, right into Mrs. Smith’s 
door.” 

Tue ResuLt or ExHALATION.—While passing 
with a friend between P——— and 8 we 
came toa benighted and dilapidated house that in 
its better days had been.nsed as aninn. Its crumbled 
appearance attracted our attention, and particularly 
an.old sign upon which all that could now.be seen 
was “X Ale.” ‘Do you know what became of the 
proprietor of that inn?” said I to myfriend. “He 
X Ale (d) too much,” said he, “and kicked the 


bucket.” 
RESIGNATION. 

Passenger: “ How does-the asphalte do for the 
horses?” 

Our Driver (one of those philosophers who will not 
look at the bright side of things): “Do for ’em, 
sir? I b’lieve yer. Them as.ain’t clever at skatin’, 
—the hice is m a beautiful state at present. By 
the time the frost comes, p’r’aps they’ll a learnt the 
hart; sir! But we all has ourimprovements to put 
up with, you know, sir! ! ’’—Punch. ' 

Srrikes WitHouT WorkmMEN.—Now the Engi- 
neers’ Strike. at Newcastle has terminated it may 
be hoped that the other strikes will be speedily 
brought to a close. All strikes are more or lass 
objectionable, in _ pentioniet the strikes of ship- 
builders, of whi the consequences have been 
especially ruinous; but perhaps even those strikes 
are not so bad as the strikes of men-of-war, which, 
through their captains’ want of seamanship, have 
struck on rocks.—Punch. 

CONSCIENTIOUS DISCHARGE OF DUTY. 

‘* By the bye, how is it that the post was so late 
this morning, Mrs. Dimity ?”’ 

‘‘ Because there were such a many post cards, 


my lady. 

** Why, what has the number of post cards to do 
with it?” 

‘“* Well, I have to read ’em all myself; and-pre- 
cious hard work it is for the money, I can ‘tell 
you.”’—Punch. 

ApMIRALTY Rotiine Srock.—Some of our iron- 
clads, especially the “‘ Lord Warden,” are said to 
have rolled exceedingly during the late cruise of the 
combined squadrons. Mr. Gdschen, the other day, 
said that the British Navy was meant to be used ; 
but men-of-war that roll worse than porpoises will, 
for fighting purposes, be of no use in a heavy sea, 
It is a pity they cannot be utilized on land, in the 
high roads, where sharp flints and bits of granite, 
injuring horses’ feet and damaging carriages, cry 
out to be crushed with steam-rollers.—Punch. 

SMITH OR JONES ?P—A Cleveland paper propounds 
a conundrum after this fashion :—Miss Smith was 
married to Mr. Jones, recently, while she held the 
office of postmistress. The question is: Who 
held this-office after the ceremony was performed ? 
Certainly not Miss Smith, for there was no longer a 
Miss Smith. And certainly not Mrs. Jones, for no 
such postmistress was known to the Department. 
We give it up. The fact is, the institution of 
matrimony is becoming quite inconvenient in these 
days of woman’s rights. 

_A Toucuine Casz.—A man has applied for a 
divorce, upon the ground that his wife married him 
under false pretences. He says that she told him 
while he was addressing her that she could hoe an 
acre of potatoes and split two cords of wood between 
breakfast and dinner; and she had proved herself a 
fearful fraud because she could only split half a 











cord and hoe only three times across the field. It 


seems hard that men are continually to be made 
he victims of designing women. Why will wives 
Arifle in this manner with the tenderest affections of 
their husbands? Why will they thus shatter their 
heart-strings ? 

ALL SOUND, NOT SOUND. 
A Scotch minister in a strange church, wishing 
to know what his people thought of his preaching, 
questioned the sexton. : 
“What do they say of Mr. P”’ (his prede- 
cessor). 
“Oh,” said the sexton, “they say he is not 
sound !” ; 
“ What do they say of the new minister ?” (him- 


self). 

“Oh,” replied the sexton, “they say he’s all 
sound !”’ 
SineuuaR Voracitry oF A Surimp. — The 
neighbourhood of the Aquarium in the Crystal 
Palace was lately thrown into astate of considerab!e 
excitement by the rumour that a shrimp had been 
discovered in the act of devouring a large craw-fish. 
Assistance being near at hand, the larger crustacean 
was fortunately. rescued from its impending fate ; 
though not until its tiny but victorious antagonist 
had contrived somehow to swallow half of its 
gigantic rival. From what has since transpired it 
is currently believed that jealousy, not hunger, was 
the actual prompting cause of this unfortunate 
event.—Punch. 
CuRIOSITIES OF THE CeNsuS.—Near the little 
village of To! , in Cumberland, there are resident 
three maiden ladies whose united ages, as confessed 
in the last census, do not amount to more than 
ninety-seven years.. To persons fond of studying 
the‘ question of longevity it might be curious to 
compare the information thus afforded with the 
statistics to be found in three preceding census 
papers, which have been decomniall y furnished by 
the Government, and-whieh there is abundant local 
evidence to prove that these same three ladies 
actually filled up.—Punch. 


An Economic Dzvics.—At a certain hotel they 
seat a man at dinner in front of a mirror like the 
concaye side of a cylinder, which makes his reflec- 
tion that of a thin, hungry, lantern-jawed cadaver- 
ous chap. When he isn’t watching, the waiter 
flops it. round, for the thing works on pivots, so 
that the convex side is turned out, and the diner, 
upon se oe looking up, is statled to see himself 
swelled out to the extreme of corpulency, likea 
champion fat man. Of course he doesn’t dare to eat 
‘any more. He feels that if he did he would burst, 
and the soul of the landlord is made glad by this 
economic device. 

A SMALL DIFFERENCE. 

A man who was once travelling, coming toa ferry, 
and being out of money, the following Giiogay took 
place between him and the ferryman : 

Ferryman: “I say, mister, have you got any 
money ?” - 

Traweller : “an sir.” ~ seat 

erryman : ave you any ome ?” 

Traveller: “ No; six.” 

Ferryman: “ Can you borrow any ?”’ 

Traveller: “* No.” 

Ferrymam: “ Do you expect to get any on the 
other side ?” 

etna: . Well, then, had better sta: 

F : “Well, you e stay 
where you are, for it makes very little difference 
which side you are on.” 

A Wirry Lawyer.—A somewhat eccentric law- 

er being engaged in defending a hard case, and not 
laeg altogether pleased with the ruling of the pre- 
siding judge, remarked that he believed the whole 
court could be bought with a peck of beans. The 
judge, of course, took this remark in high dudgeon, 
and ordered the lawyer to sit down, and demanded 
of him an apology for this contempt of court, 
threatening him with commitment for offence if 
he did not apologize. The lawyer, after a little re- 
flection, remarked that he said he believed the court 
could be bought with a peck of beans; that he said 
it without reflection, and wished to take it back- 
“ But,” said he, “if I had put it at half a bushel, I 
never would have taken it back in the world.” 


THE HINT TAKEN. 

A little boy, who had been told that he must never 
ask for anything to eat when away from home, went 
into a neighbour’s house when the lady chanced to 
be baking cakes. 

“* Ah!” said he, “‘ you are cooking.” . 

Aware that he been well trained, and anxious 
to see whether his appetite would get the better of 
his manners, the lady did not give him any of the 
cakes. 

“ Well,” said he, returning to the charge; “your 
cakes look nice.” 

“Oh, very nice,” said the lady. . 

After playing with the cat fora few minutes he 
remarked : 











“* And they smell nice,’’ 
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“Oh, yes, they smell nice,” was the tantalizing 
arr “,” said the boy, “I suppose if any little 
child that was hungry should come in here while 
you are cooking you would give him something to 
99 


t 
oo Well, yes, I think I would.” ) 

“Well,” said he, after another turn with the cat, 
‘J think I must go home, for 1 am very hungry.” 

It is needless to add that he got a cake. 

GOING BY STEAM. 

Recently, two persons travelling in a light waggon 
were smoking cigars, from the fire of which some 
straw at the bottom ignited. The flames soon drove 
them from their seats, and while busy extinguishing 
the fire a countryman, who had been for some:time 
following them on horseback, alighted to. assist 


them. 

“T have been watching the smoke for some time,”’ 
said he. 

“Why then did you not give‘us notice ?” asked 
the travellers. 

“ Well,” responded the rustic, “‘ there are so 
many new-fangled. notions. now-a-days, 1 thought 
you were going by steam.” 

OpgRA FOR THE Mitii0N.—Dnuring the pro- 
gress of the Italian opera of ‘‘ Ernani’’—when the 
performance was about half finished—a friend of 
ours was ssed by a rough-looking genius who 
sat next to him: “ Say, mister, when are they goin’ 
to get through .with yer singin’? He was in- 
formed that the entire performance consisted of 
singing—that it was an opera. His’ vi clouded 
somewhat at'this announcement, but he brightened 
up a little as another thought’ struck him, and 
asked':—* Well, they'll begin to’ sing in’ English 
after a while, won’t ag At “No, sir,” was the 
response, “ this is an Italian opera, and they sing in 
Italian alone.” “ Well, they. can sing in it. for all 
me,” he growled, and, pulling his hat:over his heady 
he started for the door, diseharging; as he went,.an 
appalling’ valley ‘of. profanity in. a powerful basso 
projunde voiee. juste 

“Two-Tkn”—Myis: Laura, Curtis, Bullard falls a 
story of the Feroness : yk tery 
in Paris, was passed from one departmen an- 
other by the clerks.always, with the remark “ two- 
ten.” She was escorted from counter to .counter, 
and everywhere these cabalistic words, ‘ two-ten,”’ 
were repeated by one-clerk toanother. Struck by 
the peculiarity of this refrain, she asked the proprie- 
tor, as she left the establishment, “‘ Pray, what does 
two-ten mean? I noticed each clerk said it to the 
other in your shop.” “Oh, it is nothing,” he re- 
een. “merely a password that they are in the 

abit of exchanging.’ But Miss Coutts-was not 
satisfied with this'explanation. So in the evening, 
when the porter, a young boy, brought home her 
purchases, after paying her bill, she , “ My boy, 
would you liké ‘to earn five francs ?*” ‘Of course he 
had no objection, ‘ Telj:me,’’ said the lady, “ what 
does ‘two-ten’ mean. I will.give you five francs.” 
“ Why, don’t you know, ma'am ?’’ said he, evidently 


amazed at.her ignorance. “ Itmeans keep your two | 


eyes on her ten fingers.” The mystery was solved at 
last. All the clerks of the Trois iers had 
teken.the richest. woman ‘in Great Britain for a 
shoplifter ! 

A FULL DAY’s WORK. 

Mr. M., of Oxford, doesn’t object to having a 
hired man to do a full day’s work—or at least so we 
should judge from the following story : 

A short time ago a man went to his place for 
work. Mr. M.set him ploughing round a forty- 
acre field. After he had ploughed faithfully all 
day, until the sun was about half an hour high, he 
pees his opinion that it was about time to quit 
work. 

_“Oh, no,” said Mr. M., “you can plough round 
six or eight times more justas: wellas not.” 

So the hired man ploughed round six oreight times, 
then took care of his team, milked ‘ten cows, ate his 
supper, and found ten o’clock staring him in the face 
from the old timepiece, 

Said the hired man to Mrs. M.: 

“Where is Mr. M. ?” 

The good woman answered : 

“ He has retired ; do you wish to see him ?” 

He replied that he did. After being conducted to 

@ bedroom he said: 

‘Mr. M., where is the axe ?” 

“Why,” said Mr. M., “ what do you want to do 
with the axe?” 

“Well,” said the hired man, “I thought you 
might like me to split wood till breakfast is 
ready.” 

- SLIPS OF MEMORY. 

We can never forget the mortification of aworthy 
college professor when, on attempting at a happy 
point in his lecture to quote an apt passage from 
Thomson's “ Seasons,” he found himself stack in 
the middle of the second line. 

Ow many persons do we know who can never 
Temember ‘names, but atop in the middle of a story 


utts, who, when shopping | 





to search the ceiling for the names of the dramatis 
persone, a8 though they were to be found written 
there in letters of fire! 

This failing, the whole family is called into requi- 
sition to discover the lost title, and “ Mr. Smith ”’ 
is suggested. 

“Oh, no, my dear; how can you be so stupid? 
You know that Mr. Smith has gone to Scotland.” 

“Mr. Brown ”’ is then proposed. 

- Brown ! course not! He never goes to 

ate,” 

The youngest daughter timidly suggests “ Mr. 

on ” 


Jones, 

** How dull youallare! Havel not told yon it 
was the gentleman we met at Margate last year— 
the one with gray whiskers and two-children ?’’ 

“Oh, T know—Mr. Robinson !” cries the wife, with 
a vague remembrance of a stout gentleman and two 


mischievous boys. 

** Nonsense, Matilda! Mr. Robimson is a bache- 
lor, and has red hair; but there is no use trying to 
tell a story to folks who don’t know anything!” 
And the angry Paterfamilias retires behind his news- 
paper, strangling ‘the unfortunate story at its birth 
with grim ferocity. 


THE POSTMAN’S KNOCK. 
How we longed, in the village where I was 
born 


For the postman’s knock at the door ! 
How eagerly open the letters were torn, 
To see what tidings they bore ! 
Was it good or bad? was it life or death ? 
A bridal veil or a shroud? 
How we held our tongues, with bated breath, 
As our mother read them aloud! 


I remember well how her glance dropped down 
When she read how Brother Ned 

Had wedded the girl in the distant town 
Whom she never wished him towed ; 

And how quickly she flushed with joy and 


Whoa, a little farther on, 
She read how the. girl had bean leff great 
wealth 
By a rich old Mexican Don. 
I remember the letters we laughed so o’er 
From Schoolboy Jack to his home, 
When‘ he spoke of the pleasure for him in 
store ; 
When the long’ vacation should come. 
ant teens that staid old postman’s 
noc 
Whether joy or sorrow gave call, 
Steady as time, and true as a clock, 
He'd a quaint old smile for all. 


But his lips were grave:and darkly calm 
When that terrible black seal dropped, 
Like a thunderbolt in my mother’s palm, 
When she staggered a space, then stopped, 
Tore-the letter apart, and, with one wild shriek, 
Swooned away ‘neath the old roof-tree; 
And we soon were told, what she could not 


speak, ‘ 
That poor father was drowned at sea. 


Ah! wae in the years that ‘have rolled since 
then 


So many sorrows have come, 
I live over the olden days again 
When we lived in our quiet home. 
For soft.as the smile of a May-day bright, 
Or swift as the lightning’s p Wee 
Life’s direst grief, or best delight, 
Comes much as the postman’s moh in 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


FrerMEenreD MiLx.—On the Steppes of ‘Tartary 
mare’s milk is an ordinary beverage of the people ; 
and a drink called “ koumiss”’ is made therefrom 
by fermentation. A similar beverage hasbeen pro- 
duced in Germany from cow’s milk, and showed, on 
analysis, that it contained alcohol, carbonic acid, 
lactic acid, with butter and caseine in a minutely 
divided state, as well as sugar and other residues of 
the milk. It is stated to resemble a mixture of 
cream and champagne in flavour. 

MiLx.—The chief diet of Hindoos and Kaffirs is 
milk. Both the Asiatic and African races combine 
great personal strength with sound lungs—as their 
legion of warriors, wrestlers, runners, and herds- 
men, all milk bred, can testify. Most Kaffirs on 
foot can distance a European on horseback for a few 
miles—and the journeys these savages can perform 
over broken ground are astonishing. Kaflir women 
are literally crammed with milk, and flogged when 
they eject it, as a preparatory process to marriage, 
which, in Kaffirland, means barter for oxen, accord- 
ing to the corpulence of the bride! These females 
are in no way physically inferior to the males, and 








do far more out-door labour. Lung discases are un- 
known among them. It is possible the milk of 
cows suffering from pleuro-pneumonia may disease 
the lungs of consumers; but this remains to be 
proved, 





STATISTICS. 


TRADE IN Skins at BAri.—From returns pub- 
lished by the Chamber of Commerce at Bari we learn 
that the number of skins sold in that city, in 1870, 
was as follows :—600,000 lamb, 250,000 kid, 16,000 
horse, 8,000 wild cat, and 3,500 martin skins. 

TELEGRAPHY IN LonpDoN.—In June, 1870, there 
were 309 telegraph offices in the London district. 
In June, 1871, the number had risen to 489, an in- 
crease at the rate of 42 per cent. Is the week ended 
June 18, 1870, the telegraph messages forwarded 
from the 309 offices then open were in number 
44,588. In the week ended June 24, 1871, the num- 
ber of messages forwarded from the 439 offices then 
open was 55,636, the increase being at the rate of 25 
percent. Butthe increase in the number of local 
messages—that is, of messages forwarded from one 
part of London for delivery in another part of Lon- 
don—was much greater. In the week ended June 
18, 1870, the local messages were in number 5,628 ; 
in the week ended June 24, 1871, they were 9,359, the 
increase being at the rate of 66 percent. As the 
tariff was the same in each period the great increase 
in the number of local messages is doubtless attri- 
butable to the great increase in the number of tele- 
graph offices. There has been a regular and steady 
increase in the number of messages transmitted from 
one part for delivery in another part of London. In 
June, 1870, these messages were 12} per cent. of the 
whole number of messages forwarded from London 
stations; in April, 1870, they were 14} per cent. of 
the whole number; and in June, 1871, they had 
tisen to nearly 17 per cent. of the whole number. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Encacep Man.—This is the dreadful state 
of the engaged man. A bachelor and a married 
man have each a pronounced existence, a determined 
position ; but this hybrid, this connecting link, is 
an anomalous what-is-it, fit only for a museum and 
Darwin’s analysis. LHither he isin love, or he isn’t. 
Tn the one case he is idiotic, in the other he is.crazy. 
He is unfit for business, and debarred from sport ; ‘a 
thing to laugh at and commiserate. Isolated from 
his own sex, not daring to approach the other, he 
awaits the altar and-opens not his mouth. 

DEAFNESS OF THE AGED.—Nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear old people utter querulous com- 

laints with regard to their increasing deafness ; 

ut those who do so are not perhaps aware that this 
infirmity isthe result of an express and wise ar- 
rangement of Providence in constructing the hu- 
man body. The gradual loss of hearing is effected 
for the best of purposes ; it being to give ease and 
quietude to the decline of life, when any noises or 
sounds from without would but discompose the en- 
feebled mind, and prevent peaceful meditation. : In- 
deed, the gradual withdrawal of all the senses, and 
the perceptible decay of the frame, in old age, have 
been wisely ordained in order to wean the human 
mind from the concerns and pleasures of the world, 
and to induce a longing for a more perfect state of 
existence. 

PoruLar SUPERSTITIONS.—The moon has much 
to answer for in the fortunes and misfortunes of 
superstitious people. ‘lhere are, to this day, those 
who will not butcher pigs while the moon is waning, 
lest the pork should shrink in boiling; nor plant 
seeds in the “ down sign,” lest they should not come 
up. People will look at the profile.of the new moon 
and pronounce oracularly whether the month is to 
be dry or wet. A certain magical importance is 
given to the state of the weather when the moon 
* changes ;” that is to say, when the almanack marks 
the quarter, as if the moon were not changing all 
the time. In small and primitive seaport towns it 
is verily believed that while the tide is rising a sick 
person cannot die, and that life will not go till it 
ebbs out with the tide. To revertagain to the moon, 
the word “lunatic,” of universal application to 
insane persons, is only a politer form of moonstruck, 

“the moon having been once held answerable for 
dementia. Herbs for medical purposes were once 
gathered with great care at certain times in the 
moon's age. Southey, in one of his books, has pre- 
served an account of an ancient superstition, viz. : 
that warts on the hands could be cured by washing 
them in the moonshine in a silver basin; that is, 
going through the form of washing without water 
in the moonlight ; and, speaking of warts and ex- 
crescences, recalls the fact that to this day many 
people will affirm that they have had warts removed 
by ‘ pow-wowing,”’ which means the muttering of 
some senseless jargon over them. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Jouy JamEs.—Decidedly before last June. 

C. 8.—Inquire at the association meeting. 

E. Y. 8S.—Inquiries had better be made at some of the 
iaw offices, or of a Parliamentary agent. 

F. H. M., a Reaper.—Decidedly the husband has no 
claim if proved to belong to the wife, and equally certain 
the child can have none either. 

8. P. K.—1. A marriage settlement cannot become null 
and void by mere separation or reunion, It stands good 
in either case. 2. She has a right to make a will in 
¢avour of any one she pleases. 

A. H. W. T. 8.—In some offices, but certainly not in a 
good one, unless the style were much improved. LEra- 
rs and omissions are generally not much approved 
of. 

T. P., a Constant Reapsr.—l. T. P. had better apply 
to some known stockbroker for correct information. 2. 
With respect to New River Company shares, it will cost 
little and be the safest way. 

Joun Rovst.—The best publisher for such works to 
whom you could apply would be Hatchard and Co., 
Piccadilly. If the work be American, Sampson Low and 
Co., Ludgate Hill, would obtain it for you. 

Wittiam Sronx.—l, Advice on all theatrical matters 
will be found in the Era newspaper, 2. For improving 
the voice obtain an engagement for some months in an 
opera chorus. 

Pomrrtt.—Too serious a question to be answered 
without all the points being legally discussed. ‘I'he sta- 
tute of limitations may require that a demand for the 
money should be made before six years had expired. 

New Testament.—All you wish to ascertain will be 
best found out by visiting some libraries. There is one 
excellent one in Bond Street, where any book may be 
traced; several in Holborn. 

Mary WesTon.—We receive so many manuscripts that 
itis impossible speedily to use them, if eligible, and 
still less are we able to give them immediate attention. 
Authors should keep copies. If used, it will appear in 
Tue Lonpon Reapen. 

Bexsamin Hosxins or “ Essa.”—Only a landlord can 
seize a lodger's goods for rent due to him by his tenant, 
and these may be recovered, but with much trouble. A 
new law is, or is about to be passed to protect lodgers in 
such cases. 

A, E, N.—1. Fewer flourishes would be better, but the 
handwriting is decidedly clear and good for the purpose 
required. 2. The best way to obtain a situation is to seek 
it. It won't come to you, you must go after it. Sala- 
ries vary. A pound a week to begin with would be good. 

Joun ALEXANDER.— Paper manufacturers do not 
usually publish their modes of making differeut kinds of 
paper. The one you allude to is used in all drapers’ 
shups, and doubtless would easily be procured from any 
stationer. 

A Country Giri.—Flushing in the face arises from 
bad circulation; great attention must be paid to the 
general health. All stimulants to be avoided, but good 
plain living is advisable, as it arises from weakness of 
constitution. Any perfumer will provide a powder to 
remove superfluous hairs. 

Freperick Cuantes.—Where there exists a doubt 
upon your Own mind depend upon it your red nose does 
arise trom too much driuk, especially where you admit 
that you sometimes are the worse forit. Heaven gave man 
reason to place him above the brute ; don’t descend be- 
low by making a beast of yourself. Rely upon it the red 
nose is a danger signal. 

Lizzie,—“ Mildew from linen, etc.’’ First of all take 
some common soap, rub it well into the linen, then 
scrape some chalk and rub that in also; lay the linen on 
the grass, and, as it dries, wet it again ; twice or thrice 
doing will remove the mildew. Another way is to mix 
6oft-soap with powdered starch, with half the quantity 
of salt, and the juice of a lemon; lay this mixture on 
with a brush, and put the linen on the grass, and let it 
lie there for a few frosty nights. 

Etsiz Grauam,.—l. The editor has given the greatest 
attention to the writer’s letter, and the conclusion he 
has arrived at is, that the man who will and will not, 
were he a woman, should not; also the man who at any 
time could dislike the sight of » woman must be a 
lunatic, and therefore is better avoided. 2. In reply to 
her other questions, spots on the face arise from such 
contradictory causes that it is difficult to prescribe for 
them without knowing the lady’s constitution. ‘hey 
may arise from poverty as well as too rich blood, but in 
either case a little cooling medicine would do no harm, 





and anoint the face at night with zinc ointment, pro- 
curable at any chemist’s. Mauve dye a good ma- 
roon, and be less trying to the complexion than mauve. 


C. W. Y¥.—How to keep winter —_ until late in 
spring, say to the end of May. 1. The apples must be 
ood keepers, free from bruises or blemish. They must 
be sp out on shelves or packed in barrels, and kept 
in an atmosphere of from forty to fifty degrees, better 
from forty to forty-five—that is, at a temperature as 
equable as possible. Some cellars are just the thing, and 
reserve them beautifully. Others are too moist. here 
this the case a few bushels of stone lime should be 
H. J.—Among early navigators the name “ The Pillars 
of Hercules” was given to the Straits of Gibraltar. ‘That 
the waters surrounding their islands and the Pelopon- 
nesus formed part of a sea circumscribed by assi 
boundaries, intelligent Greeks learnt for the first time 
from the continuous navigation of the Phoksans round 
the coasts, firat of the Adriatic, and next of the Gulf of 
Lyons to the Pillars of Hercules and Tartessus. The 
Pillars of Hercules, especially, long remained deeply 
fixed in the Greek mind as a terminus of human adven- 
ture and aspiration: of the ocean beyond, men were for 
the most part content to remain ignorant. 


D. L. 0.—The wakefulness common to old people is by 
no means so great an affliction as ce persons ima- 
gine it to be. They use but little exertion, and hence 
require but little sleep ; and the internal activity is upon 
& par with the external. A third part of the ny per- 
haps, that took a share in the general energy of the 
middle life is obliterated ; and the wear and tear of those 
that remain are much less. ‘The pulse beats feebly ; the 
muscles of respiration are less forcibly distended ; the 
stomach digests a smaller portion of food, for only a 
smaller portion is required ; the intellect is less active, 
the corporeal senses less lively ; and hence, though there 
is far more weakness than in earlier life, there is a less 
proportionate demand for exertion, and hence a 
smaller necessity for sleep. 


PINCHING TO MAKER IT PAY, 


The girls they must have a chance, my love, 
And their prospects we must enhance, my love, 
By pinching a while, 
To give them style ; 
You can see it all at a glance, my love. 
So we'll go without butter and cheese, my love; 
You'll get used to it soon, by degrees, my love; 
We'll give up desserts, ° 
That are ouly harts, 
And make out on good pea soup, my love. 
Our Jane, when we go to the sea, my love, 
Must have such a lot of new things, my love; 
And Alice must get 
A real pearl set, 
With additional charms and rings, my loye. 
I join you with all my heart, my dear; 
We must give the girls a start, my dear, 
And lay ourselves, 
As 'twere, on the shelves, 
To help aloag Cupid's dart, my dear. 
So I'll have my hat brushed anew, my dear, 
And a my old clothes, though they’re fow, my 
ear ; t 
Til pies and I'll plan, 
As lam a man, 
To get them quite genteelly through, my dear. 


I'm sure, when some time shall have flown, my 


ear, 
The seed will spring up that we’ve sown, my dear, 
And our anxious girls, 
With their smiles and curls, 
Will both have good homes of their own, my dear. 


EciantryF, eighteen, tall,anddark. Respondent must 
be respectable. 

CorisaNps, nineteen, brown hair, blue eyes, fair, fond 
of home, and thoroughly domesticated, 

G. P., a widower with one child. Respondent must be 
about forty ; no objection to a widow. 

Laura, tall, dark, and very good looking. Respondent 
must be more than twenty-three, 

Mary Jaye, a young lady of fortune. Respondent must 
be good looking, fair, have a moderate income, and be of 
good family. 

TimotEy, twenty-six, tall, fair, good looking, a chemist 
and druggist. Respondent must be accomplished and 
have a little money. 

Srpyer, twenty-three, medium height, passable look- 
ing, and speaks French fluently. Respondent must be 
respectable and accomplished. 

A Youne Man, twenty-two, tall, dark, and gentlemanly. 
Respondent must be between seventeen and nineteen, fair, 
cheerful, and domesticated. 

Cora, tall, fair, musical, and fond of home. Respon- 
dent must be tal), and in receipt of a moderate salary ; a 
tradesman preferred. 

Eva Maup, nineteen, dark, tall, good looking, and fond 
of gaiety. Respondent must be tall, dark, and above 
twenty-four. 

Sryceritr (a young Jewess), thoroughly domesticated. 
Respondent must be of the same faith, and able to main- 
tain a home comfortably. 

Lyra, nineteen, tall, fair, good looking, but has no 
money. Respondent must be about twenty, loving, and 
able to keep a home comfortably. 

Oscar, twenty-five, medium height, dark, and in easy 
circumstauces. Respondent must be about seventeen or 
eighteen, fair, and fond of home. 

AGaTHA, twenty-three, little, brown hair, and light blue 
eyes. Respondent must be about thirty, dark, black hair, 
aud in receipt of a moderate income. 

R. T. H., nineteen, tall, good tempered, dark whiskers 
and moustache, and very fond cofhome. Respondent must 
3 





be tall, of prepossessing appearance, fond of children 
and in receipt of a good ome . . 

Prrsevs, eighteen, tall, good looking. with good > 
a Respondent must be dark, with blue eyes, and live 

the S.E. district of London. 

Sexia, tall, dark hair, hazel eyes, good looking, and 
respectably ted. Respondent must be tall, fand- 
some, dark, good tempered, and have a small income. 

Lucy, wer fair, brown hair, medium height, affec- 
tionate, and domesticated. Respondent must be tall, 
dark, affectionate, fond of home, and not under thirty. 

Criarence, tall, good looking, respectable, and in - 
ness for himself.” dent unst be about a=) gall 
twenty-one, and good looking. 

PR. sy! se uvely, ate renpoota and a good com- 
jon. 3 ent mus res. connected ; 
ate? alsemas: ; “ 

Grace, eighteen, medium height, dark eyes, brown 
hair, thoroughly domesticated, musical, and good tem. 
pered. Respondent must be about twenty, aud respect- 
ably connected. 

Lizziz F., thirty, medium height, fair hair, blue 
a good figure, "domesticated pds pon $reg 
= the same age, and fond of home ; a tradesman pre- 

erred. 

Betruzoor, twenty-three, in a Government office, with 
a salary of 2501. per annum, and dark. Kespondent must 
be ng twenty-one, well educated, and tolerably good 
ooking. 

Batrour, twenty-seven, tall, dark, good looking, and 
holding a good position ona railway. Respondent must 
be ladylike, of a loving ition, and possess a little 
money. Handwriting good, 

Fronexcs Mar, medium height, light hair, blne eyes, 
very fair, accomplished, thoroug! esticated, of a 
lively disposition, and handsome. Respondent must be 
tall, dark, of a good family, and affectionate. 

H, M., twenty-two, tall, light brown hair, blue eyes, 
ladylike, affectionate, Pyne oy domesticated, and well 
educated. Respondent must be about twenty-eight, tall, 
and good looking. man or clerk preferred. 

Cuartes and Hesrr.—“ Charles,” twenty-six, tall, fair, 
blue e os, — light hair. Cc neg (Me ee black 
eyes, and good looking. odents must be 
tall, dark, and ‘not over eighteen, 7 

Cosstancs, seventeen, medium height, fair, brown eyes 
and hair, respectable, affectionate, and will have a small 
income, Respondent must be respectable, fond of home, 
and possessed of a small income. * 

Primnose, twenty, medium height, dark hair, blue 
eves, handsome, a good ‘figure, a lively disposition. 
Respondent must be tall, dark, of etoady and sober 
habits, aad fond of childrem ’ 

Amina, seventeen,’ medium height, pleasing mann 
a graceful figure, blue eyes, golden hair, has had a 
education, and will have afortune. Respondent must be 
a professional gentleman, one who has been in the arm 


referred, but he must be rather tall, handsome, an 
Between twenty and thirty-seven. 


CommMUNICATIONS RECEIVED > 


Lorutran Gear is responded to by —“ Faithful,” 
talland handsome, with white even teeth and golden 
hair, very loving and domesticated, has a lively disposi- 
tion, and is fond of remaining at home. 

_ Aveustus H, by—“ Little Lucy,” tall, fair, and lov- 


ing. 

Tarppte by—"' Katrine,” tall, dark, loving, domesti- 
cated, and accomplished. 

Hexpert by—** Catherine,” short, fair hair and gray 
eyes, twenty-two, a domestic servant, 

Reuben by—* ace gene ll 5it. lin., fair hair and blue 
eyes, good tempered, and used to domestic ment. 

Davip by—“ Martha,” twenty-one, 5ft. 2in., cheerful 
and prepossessing in appearance—would make a good 
wife to * David.” 

T. M. H. by—*' Chisel,” a carpenter in constant work, 
thirty-five, steady, sober, aud industrious, and has a few 
pounds by him, 

EvaNGkLINE by—“ Trinity College,” a tall, dark gentle- 
man, possessing the requisite qualiticati of heart and 


mind, 

Barsara by—‘‘ Steadyman,” a master baker, thirty, 
5ft. 6in., dark hair and whiskers—not good looking, but 
is prudent, careful, and attentive to business. 

Susaynaw by—“ Frederick H.,” nineteen, 5ft. 1fin., a 
maker of fancy leather goods, at — in his appren- 
ticeship, of a lively disposition and steady habits. 

Anniz by—“ Twenty-One,” 5ft. 7in., gentlemanly, has a 
good education, and isa clerk in an insurance broker's 
office in the City at a good " 

Map or Surker by—“ London Lad,” twenty-four, of 
medium height, merr disposition, fair hair and browD 
eyes—a clerk at the West End of London. 











Sects JovryaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 


‘tugs Loxpon Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly Une Shilling and Kightpence. 


*,* Now Ready, Vou, XVII. of Tus Lonpow Reapss, 
Price 4s, 6d. ‘ 
Pi me the TirLz and Inpex to Vou. XVII. Price Ons 
ENNY. 


NOTICE. — Part 102, for Novzuver, Now Ready, 
price 6d. 








N.B.—Correspoypsents MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
To THE Eprtog ov “Lux Lonpox Reapsu,” 334, Strand, 
w.c, 

tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
seripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors: 
should retain copies. 
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